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Overwhelmed and understaffed,’ 
jenicine’s front lines are — 
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th Greensweep And Roundup’ 


GET A LAWN TO BE PROUD OF WITH GREENSWEEP 


Enjoy a lush, green lawn all season long. Each of the four 
Greensweep lawn care products is formulated to solve different 

problems you might have. They're all pre-mixed and ready to 

apply. Just hook up the bottle to your hose and spray. If you've : R N airtu 
got an average size lawn, you'll be done in ten minutes. ON AME ERICA 


TAKE THE WORK OUT OF WEEDING WITH ROUNDUP” ONNEL 
Roundup grass and weed killer kills 


unwanted plants or weeds right gl of sar =. With each qualifying 
down to the roots, so they won't , _ purchase of Roundup 
grow back. And Roundup is bio- i or Greensweep, you can 
degradable, too. It’s so easy, receive $30 off round 
you'll find dozens of places to trip American Airlines tickets. Limit 4 dis- 


Roel count certificates, for $120 in savings. Some 
use it. Say goodbye to hours of aT rm restrictions apply. Get complete details 
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WHO'S GOING TO KNOW 
YOU'VE GOT A GREAT IDEA 
UNLESS YOU CAN TELL 
THEM YOURSELF? 





You sell other people on your ideas; 
you impress them with your thoughts 
and convince them of your opinions, 
not only with what you say, but in the 
way you Say it. But unless you can 
express yourself clearly, forcefully, and 
convincingly, the world will probably 
never know about your good ideas, 
no matter how great they may be. 

Each year, many thousands of men 
and women come to Dale Carnegie* to 
discover and develop the skills and 
abilities they need to express them- 
selves with confidence and clarity, 
with force and conviction. They gain 
the poise and self-assurance to speak 
with more authority, more enthusiasm, 
to capture and hold the attention of 
others and make them want to hear 
what they have to say. They learn to 
speak in clear, concise language, 
without fear of misunderstanding. 
They learn to inspire people, to gain 
their support and cooperation. 


The Course can help you recognize 
the reasons people act and react as 
they do. As you put your new skills 
and abilities to positive use, your rela- 
tions with others are improved, you 
enjoy peat teamwork and harmony 
at work and at home, and you feel in 
command of yourself and the work 
you do. Your self-esteem grows and 
your outlook on your work, on your life, 
becomes more positive. You soon find 
you're able to reach new and higher 
levels of success and achievement. 

As a result, you feel more vital, more 
energetic, you become more productive 
in virtually all that you do. 

To find out more about Dale Carnegie" 
Training, and how it can benefit you, 
ask for your free copy of our quick- 
reading booklet that outlines the 
benefits and objectives of the Dale 
Carnegie* Courses. 

toll-free, 800 231-5800. Or 
write directly to the address below. 


We Deliver Leadership Training Worldwide 


We DALE CARNEGIE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


SUITE 350 TM» 6000 DALE CARNEGIE DRIVE (PVT.) « HOUSTON, TEXAS 77036 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COUNCIL FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION & TRAINING, INC., ACCET 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


MEDICINE: Hospitals are 
facing critical conditions— 
too many patients, too 
little money and staffs at 
risk of burning out 


The emergency room may be the most 
democratic place in America: people are 
treated according to need, and no 
amount of money will buy better care. 
But the pressures from overcrowding, 
nonpaying patients, drug violence, AIDS 
and a nursing shortage are taking a 
heavy toll on the staff—and the patients. 
> A Hard Day’s Night in L.A. 





NATION: Mixed verdicts in 
a racial murder plunge 
New York City into turmoil 
Five months into his first term, the 
city’s first black mayor confronts an 
epidemic of bigotry and violence. 

> The toughest choice a Governor 
can make is whether to execute a 
prisoner. Louisiana’s Buddy Roemer 
decided last week that Dalton Prejean 
should die. 
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INTERVIEW: 


MAY 28, 1990 


WORLD: Playing 


The preacher for keeps, 

and politics Gorbachev tries 

Billy Graham talks about his harder than ever to 
friendship with Presidents, keep his country 
scandals in the television from splitting apart 


ministries and how Satan 
tempts God’s people. 


12 


ENVIRONMENT: 
Communism’s 
dirtiest secret 

Old factories and power 
plants stoked by high-sulfur 
coal have darkened skies and 
contaminated waters, 
making Eastern Europe the 
world’s most polluted region 


40 


BUSINESS: The 
picture gets fuzzy 
for cable TV 

With consumers griping and 
Washington taking notice, 
the once booming industry is 
likely to be reined in 

> American companies are 
waking up to a new spy 
threat: U.S. allies 


47 


ART: A Van Gogh 
sets arecord, but 
the market is shaky 
While a Japanese collector 
pays $82.5 million for a Van 
Gogh and $78.1 million fora 
Renoir, many lesser sales fall 
short as the frenzied auction 
boom hits some bumps. 


69 

















Even a new treaty reducing 
strategic weapons 1s not 
likely to disarm his 
challengers at home.» An 
epidemic of ethnic hatred is 
sweeping the world, and 
some governments are trying 
to combat it.» South African 
vigilantes threaten a “holy 
war’ to defend apartheid 
>A caste murder in India 
becomes a national scandal 


30 


PROFILE: An old 
pro guides a great 
library 

After a career of building 
universities, Jesuit Timothy 
Healy gingers up a mighty, 
yet vulnerable, national 
resource: New York’s unique 
public library system 


54 


SHOW BUSINESS: 
Madonna, here are 
your stepsisters 
With slick looks, cool moves 
and a crafty urban sound, 
singers Janet Jackson, Paula 
Abdul, Jody Watley and 
Gloria Estefan have danced 
to the top of the charts 


87 
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N ot even the best-staged TV- 
doctor series can convey the 
emotional intensity, the gruesome 
tableaux and the technical wizardry 
of a hospital emergency room. To 
capture the horror and heroics for 
this week’s cover, we dispatched pho- 
tographers to seven hospitals in sev- 
en cities. Their assignment: to stake 
out some of the country’s busiest 
emergency rooms and record the 
minute-by-minute drama on film. 

At Highland General Hospital in 
Oakland, Chuck Nacke found a hor- 
rific scene. Both trauma rooms were 
full for several hours. One doctor, 
soaked with sweat, massaged the 
hearts of two patients and later al- 
most climbed onto the chest of a 
third in an attempt to restart his 
heartbeat. In the parking area out- 


side, a car pulled up, a door opened and an inert body was 
dropped off. As the car drove away, nurses hurriedly wheeled the 
abandoned person inside, where he was treated. Staff members, 
says Nacke, are “stretched to the limit 24 hours a day.” 
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Gibbs and Bourland in the G.W.U. emergency room 


“The pressure is relentless; the 


stakes are life itself.” 


In spite of crisis and chaos in the emergency rooms, the pho- 
tographers had only praise for the doctors and nurses working 
there. “They are incredibly cool and professional,” says Kenneth 





Jarecke, who took his cameras to the 


= R Adams Cowley Shock Trauma 


awe HL 


Center at University of Maryland 
Medical Center in Baltimore. 

After three nights at Boston City 
Hospital, Steve Liss was surprised at 


3 “the way they work at top speed while 


Even if you can't always first 


chatting lightly and irreverently. You 
have to think of M*A*S*H.” Mark 
Richards hopped into Los Angeles 
County Fire Department trucks with 
correspondent James Willwerth to 
accompany a paramedic team around 
Los Angeles County. Says Richards: 
“These guys see more of life on one 
shift than I ever imagined.” 

The cover story was written by as- 
sociate editor Nancy Gibbs, who de- 
cided to take a closeup look herself. 
Gibbs visited E.R.s in New York City 
and Washington, where she followed 


Dr. Michael Bourland and his staff through a grueling tour of 
duty at George Washington University Medical Center. “I can’t 
imagine a tougher job than working in an emergency room,” she 
says. “The pressure is relentless; the stakes are life itself.” 
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class, your clothes can. 


Our luggage has room for everything, except compromise. For a dealer near you, 4 


American, \ 
Tourister hm 


call 1-800-635-5505. That way, even your pajamas will get the red carpet treatment. . i Ae 
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BEHIND OUR MASK 
YOU'LL FIND 100,000 DEDICATED FACES. 


Korean masks and their accompanying 
dances date back over a thousand years, 
and have been an important development 

in Korea’s folklore. The hahoe mask, 
on the left, was worn in a ritual observed 
to exorcise evil spirits. Today, ten centuries 
later, Korea has produced another 
important development. One with a very 
positive spirit. The Lucky-Goldstar Group. 

By being dedicated to the needs of our 
people, as well as our customers, we've 
grown into a US$ 25 billion corporation. 

Operating in over 120 countries.. 
With a portfolio of over 30 different and 
established companies. Companies involved 
in every aspect of electronics, chemistry, 
finance, trade and public service. We know 
where we came from and we know 
where we're going. With careful planning, 
development, and investment we aim to 
become one of the world’s top ten 


companies by the end of the century. 


[B28 LUCK Y-GOLDSTAR 


Investing Our Past In The Future 


Lucky Goldstar International Corp, Yokio PO. Box 699, Seoul, Korea. Phone (02) 785.5694 
Lucky Advanced Materials 





+ Chemistry and Energy * Lucky. Ltd. + Honam Ol Refinery + Lucky Petrochemical 















* Lucky Polychemical + Electric and Electronics + Gokistar Co.Ltd. + Goktistar Ser ductor + Goldstar Electron + Goldstar Telecormmrmunication 

Gokistar Software + Goldstar Electric + Goldstar Alps Electronics + Gokistar Precision + Goldstar Elect Devices + Gokistar Industrial Systerns + Goldstar Instrument & Electric 

ster Electric Machinery + Gokistar-Honeywell + Machinery and Metals « G: ar Cable + Lucky M + Trade and Finance + Lucky-Goldstar International + Lucky Securities 
chy Insurance + Goldstar Investment & Finance + Pusan investment & Finance + LG Credit Card + Construction and Services + Lucky Develboment 


* Lucky Engineering 


Hee Sung + Systems Technology Management + Public Service and Sports + Lucky-Goldstar Sports * The Yoram Foundation The Yonam Educational institute 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 











W/LL BECOME 





ALMOST AS INTERNATIONAL AS ALLIANZ. 


In 1993 the 12 member states of the EC will achieve a new dimension 
in international cooperation. For us, on the other hand, cooperation 
across national borders has been a reality for along time. In addition, 
Allianz has demonstrated impressive technical and financial compe- 
tence as a partner of business and industry for 100 years. 

It's no coincidence then that we are the leader in the demand- 
ing European market. Today, Allianz provides the insurance for 


large-scale technical and industrial projects throughout the world. 


Allianz 


EUROPE’S LEADING INSURANCE COMPANY 














. Letters 
DIRTY WORDS 


“It’s easier to be 
crude than 
talented.” 


Bruce T. Lotz, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Do adults today honestly believe expo- 
sure to rap music, heavy metal or raunchy 
comedians will turn teenagers into satanic, 
misogynistic, promiscuous, racist, ultra-vi- 
olent, dirty-talking dope fiends [SHow 
BusINEsS, May 7]? Give us a little more 
credit. For those who grew up in a decade 
of nuclear threat, Arps, scandal-ridden 
evangelists, nationwide crack use and yup- 
pies, nothing is shocking anymore. 

Brandon Leu 
Kaneohe, Hawaii 


Concluding that foul-mouthed per- 
formers are successful because they ex- 
press the resentment of the disadvantaged 
is nonsense. Yuppies also buy tickets to see 
Sam Kinison and listen to people like 
Howard Stern. They are young and solidly 
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America’s 
Foul-Mouthed | 





middle class; for them this month’s outra- 

geousness will be topped by something 
even more outrageous next month. 

John Savage 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 


American democracy is becoming a 
smutocracy whose name should be 
changed to Vulgaria. 

(Rabbi) Samuel M. Silver 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


Rap music has a lot more to it than 
fighting imaginary police and “coming on 
like a bulldozer” to any girl around. Many 
raps are about fighting drugs or racism. 

Amy Keller, age 15 
Akron 


I've had it with apologists for the enter- 
tainment industry telling me it’s my re- 
sponsibility to keep objectionable material 
away from my teenage children. The TV 
companies and recording studios must be 
laughing all the way to the bank while they 
lay this guilt trip on parents, the only ones 
who operate in the interest of the children. 

Jacqueline Frey 
Carlisle, Mass. 





Know Thy Neighbor 

It is true that many Jewish Americans 
question the policies of Israel’s present 
government, but they do so within a con- 
text of doubt about the intentions of Isra- 
el’s Arab neighbors [NATION, May 7]. Isra- 
el lives in the Middle East, not the Middle 
West. By focusing on apprehensions about 
Israel, you are misleading your readers 
into believing, wrongly, that American 
Jews are no longer concerned about the 
survival of Israel and that therefore Ameri- 

can Christians need not be. 
Gregg A. Sneirson 
Brookline, Mass. 












It can be tough 





getting quality time with 
a laser printer. 





running to the communal laser 
printer. No more waiting your 
turn. This compact personal 
laser printer fits right on your 


desk. And prints at four pages 
per minute. With all the quality 
ofthe larger HP LaserJets. Call 
1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1003 


You don’t have to share any- 

more. The affordable Hewlett- 
-ackard LaserJet ITP printer is 

meant just for you. No more 


©1990 Hewlett-Packard Company PE12000 











The writer shows a clear lack of com- 
prehension when he refers to Rabbi Mena- 
chem Mendel Schneerson simply as “an 
88-year-old Brooklyn rabbi.”’ Better 
known as the Lubavitcher Rebbe, Rabbi 
Schneerson is respected and revered by 
Jews throughout the world. Many consider 
him to be the spiritual leader of the Jewish 
people. Schneerson’s influence over his 
followers within the Israeli Knesset is well 
founded and quite understandable. 

Michael Carciente 
Ramat Aviv, Israel 





Family Business 


Wellesley students protesting the selec- 
tion of Barbara Bush as their commence- 
ment speaker take a narrow view [NATION, 
May 7]. Politicians’ wives do not just sit at 
home taking care of the kids. Meeting peo- 
ple and making speeches involve the same 
poise that is needed in the boardroom. Po- 
litical life requires a partnership, establish- 
ment of a sort of family business. 

(TSgt) Belva Jane Berry, U.S.A.F. 
Dover, Del. 


As a Wellesley alumna, I hasten to cor- 
rect your muddleheaded explanations as to 
“what the protest over [Barbara] Bush 
really displays.” She may have “all sorts of 
wisdom” to offer, but the protest is about 
an institution with a history of intellectual 








and moral leadership that is willing to pro- 
vide one more photo opportunity in the 
p.r. saga of George and Barbara. 
Nancy Rader 
Acton, Mass. 





Campus Hatred 


It scares me as an 18-year-old to read 
about bigotry involving college students 
[EDUCATION, May 7]. We are supposed to 
be at the age of enlightenment, when we 
learn that society is a global entity, 

David Scott Smith 
Phoenix 


Not until the entire nation faces up to 
the bigotry that exists throughout our soci- 
ety will we begin to see significant progress 
on our campuses. 

Bill Mahon, Public Information Director 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 





Black-Velvet Art 


Charles Keating may be on to some- | 


thing when he suggests that Michael Mil- 
ken be tapped to solve the S&L crisis 
[GRAPEVINE, May 7]. 

How about: Keating to lead the HUD 
investigation on influence peddling. Ivan 
Boesky to head the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Leona Helmsley to 








| head the Internal Revenue Service to 


make sure the little people pay their taxes. 

And Jesse Helms to head the National En- 

dowment for the Arts. We could probably 

use a federally subsidized exhibit of paint- 
ings on black velvet. 

Richard Valeriani 

Sherman, Conn. 


Who was the unidenti- 
fied Vietnamese woman 
on our cover [April 30]? 
When photographer 
Greg Davis began to take 
sere ra 


Hoa Phu in 

pares sgh 
crowd gathered. Embarrassed, she left 
before he could get her name. After re- 
turning to Tokyo, Davis asked his Viet- 
namese government driver to go back to 
the area with a copy of the magazine. He 
found her. A little late, we'd like you to 
know she is Dang Thi Chen. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 

Rocketelier Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

{Fax number: (212) 522-0601) 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 








for your nearest authorized HP 


dealer. With the HP LaserJet 
IIP, you'll get all the personal 
attention you deserve. 


Ask for the personal 
HP LaserJet ITP 
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Jo BeThe On 
Everything Needs IK 


For as long as 

the Department of 
‘Transportation 
has been keep- . |) 

ing records, one 

airlinehasdonethe 4 
best job of getting 
you where you re 

going on time: 
American Airlines, 
® the On-time Machine’ 

And while we’re proud 

of our on-time record, 

we're prouder still of what it says 
about American Airlines. 











in top condition. Which is why 
American's maintenance is anything 
but routine. It’s exacting. Uncom- 
promising. 

In fact, for every hour 
in the air, an American 
Airlines plane 
















BEING ON TIME 
MEANS BEING METICULOUS receives eleven man-hours o 
IN EVERY DEL: ML maintenance. By skillful me- 
Obviously, for an airline to chanics whose training and expertis« 

be on time, its planes have to be are unsurpassed in the industry. 


YOU CAN’T BE ON TIME 
IF BAGGAGE LAGS BEHIND. 
An on-time airline demands an on: 
time baggage system. So American 
keeps coming up with ideas to make 





-time Machine. 
sRun Like Clockwork. 






WE PUT OUR PASSENGERS 
ABOVE ALL. 
Whilean on- 
time arrival is 
what travelers 
say they want 
most from an air 
line, we knowit’s 
not the only thing. 
Which is why, at 
American Airlines, 
you'll find courteous 
and at- 
tentive service 
every step of the way. 
Because it’s not enough 
just to get you where you're 
going on time. We want to 
be sure you enjoy the trip. 
*D.OT. cumulative percentages of nonstop domest 
flights arriving within 15 minutes of schedule for allt 


ported airports, for the seven largest airlines (domestic 
revenue passenger miles) since September 198 














































































f baggage handling more precise. 
Whether it’s something as advanced 

2 as electronic scanning for accurate 
sorting, or as simple as double- 
tagging bags on connecting flights. 

At American Airlines, we under- 

stand the importance of efficient 
baggage handling. Because arriving 


a il 
on time at your destination doesn’t / lr ines 


. mean anything if your bags don’t. Something special in the air" 
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In Asia, this is where the world 
meets to communicate. 
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When you hold your international meeting at the Taipei International Con- 
vention Center (TICC) in Taiwan, you get a lot more than just another ex- 
otic location. 

You get a strategic one. 

Based in the heart of the Taipei World Trade Center, the TICC offers the 
very latest in sophisticated conference technology and facilities for meetings 
of every scale-such as our 3,146- seat convention hall, one of Asia’s largest 
and most technically comprehensive convention venues. 
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Taiwan’s position as Asia's next financial center is another good reason to 
hold your meeting at the TICC. Considering the advantages, it’s really no 
wonder the TICC is where the world meets to communicate in Asia. 
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To learn more about Asia’s most advantageous meeting venue, fax or write 


today. 
459 


TAIPEI INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION CENTER 


1, HSIN-YI RD. SEC 5, TAIPEI, TAIWAN, REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
TEL: (02723-2535 FAX: (02)723-2590.-91 P.O. BOX 109-816 
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Of course now, you won't want to. Honda's new HR215HXA self-propelled mower has America’s first Hydrostatic 


Drive System. A system Popular Science hailed as one of 1989's greatest achievements in science and technology. It lets you 
stop, go fast, slow and anywhere in between. To get by the hedge, around the flowers and out of that spot between the two 
elms. With one simple lever. At the same time, its blade speed stays constant so the quality of the cut EET S35s way 


and cleanest cut of all. So you're gonna love mowing your lawn. But there is one drawback. You'll only 800-426-7701 


does, too. And its easy-start, 4.5 HP Overhead Valve engine, deck, blade and bag all make for the finest 


get to do it once a Week. For optimum performance and safety, we recommend you read the owner's manual before operating your Honda Power Equipment 60 American Houde Meter Ca. tus 





AIG Issues Forum 


Why it’s important to 
establish a National En 








A “SHORT-TERM” PROBLEM WILL 
TAKE DECADES AND COST BILLIONS. 


Alarmed by the poisoning of our 
environment at Love Canal and other toxic 
waste sites, Congress created the Super- 
fund program ten years ago. Superfund 
was intended to be a short-term cleanup 
program for the most serious hazardous 
waste sites across the country. 

More than a decade later, its painfully 
clear that cleaning up hazardous waste is 
not a short-term problem for America. It 
will take many decades and cost hundreds 
of billions of dollars. 

Currently, 1,200 of the most dangerous 
sites have been selected for priority 
action. Billions of dollars have been spent, 
but very few sites have been cleaned up. 
In fact, only 45. 


$0 FAR, ABOUT ALL WE'VE DONE 
WITH HAZARDOUS WASTE IS WASTE 
TIME AND MONEY. 


One problem is that Superfund requires 
establishing liability-who sent what 
waste, how much and where. And this has 
taken priority over cleaning up. With the 
cost A cleanup at just one site estimated 
as high as one hundred million dollars, 
the question of who pays has serious 
consequences for everyone involved. 

At most hazardous waste sites, the 
operator of the dump caused the environ- 
mental harm. But under Superfund, 








everyone who used the site is liable for the 
cleanup bill. The record of users can go 
back 25, 30 or 40 years and can number 
in the hundreds. Users can include major 
corporations, small businesses, local 
governments, hospitals, nursing homes, 
schools, even individuals. 

For example, at 422 sites almost 14,000 
entities have been notified by the govern- 
ment that they could be liable for the 
cleanup cost. And many of these entities 
have themselves identified still others. 

The result? A bonanza for lawyers and 
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put deanup first and 
vironmental Trust Fund. 





consultants. And a tragedy for the 
environment. At some sites, as much as 
60% of the money spent goes toward legal 
expenses in costly and time-consuming 
efforts to assign liability instead of solving 
the cleanup problem. An avalanche of law- 
suits has resulted, all aimed at getting 
someone else to pay. 


HERE’S AN IDEA THAT DESERVES 
EVERYONE'S CONSIDERATION. 


At AIG, we think its high time to find a 
better approach to the problem of cleaning 
up old hazardous waste sites. One that 
encourages prompt cleanup and spreads 
the cost more broadly. And more equitably. 

We propose creating a National 
Environmental Trust Fund similar to the 
National Highway Trust Fund. Its 
resources would be used exclusively for 
cleaning up old hazardous waste sites. 
The Fund could be financed by adding a 
separate fee to commercial and industrial 
insurance premiums in the United States. 

Even a modest assessment, say 2% of pre- 
miums and an equivalent amount for self 
insurers, would provide about $40 billion 
over the next decade, more than enough to 
deal with the 1,200 highest-priority sites. 

A national advisory board of private cit- 
izens, industry and public officials could 
be charged with overseeing the program. 
We also Suggest iving consideration to 
establishing peal tect nical monitoring 
committees in each community. These 








groups would be composed of local cit- 
izens, industry and others who would 
work with the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the state on the particular 
cleanup site, from the very beginning of 
the cleanup effort. 

Just think. A new way to finance 
Superfund’ mission without the need for 
new taxes, a new government agency or 
expensive and unproductive lawsuits. 


WHY IS AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is 
the largest underwriter of commercial and 
industrial insurance in America, and the 
leading U.S.-based international insurance 
organization. The nature of our business 
means we deal every day with issues affect- 
ing U.S. competitiveness and the future of 
the world economy. 

We've started this dialogue to encourage 
pepe like you to help shape the future. 
Perhaps you'll want to keep the ball rolling 
by contacting your elected officials, or an 
environmental or trade group. We hope you 
will. Shouldn't we stop trying to fix the 
blame and start fixing the problem? 

If you agree with this idea or have 
thoughts of your own to share, write to 
Mr. M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, AIG, 

70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 














Turn 
down 
a raise? 


Never! sutyoustillmay 
be ‘‘turning down’’ money 
that's rightfully yours and 
not even know it! 


In SMART MONEY MOVES FOR 
THE ‘90S, the editors of MONEY 
magazine tell you how to 
make your money work for 
you—not against you. This 
timely collection of the most 
valuable MONEY magazine 
articles has been updated 
and revised so you can be on 
top of your financial future. 





With this valuable source- 
book, you'll... 


@ Learn smarter strategies 
@ Make wiser investments 
@ Lower your taxes 

@ Manage cash flow 

@ Spend more wisely 

@ Secure your future 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

We are confident you'll be 
delighted with this handbook 
for personal financial suc- 
cess. In fact, we'll refund your 
money if you are the least bit 
disappointed! 





To receive SMART MONEY 
MOVES FOR THE '90S for only 
$19.95, simply give us a call 
on our toll free number— 
today. And get ready fora 
decade of prosperity! 


Call us now! 


1-800-765-6400 








P.O. Box 832463 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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‘INTERVIEW 


Preachers, Politics 
and Temptation 


BILLY GRAHAM describes his friendship with a 
tearful Nixon, the spirituality of President Bush 
and how Satan tempts God’s people with sex, 





money and pride 


By DAVID AIKMAN 


| Q. Many Americans have thought of you as 


TIM BARNWELL 


something of an unofficial chaplain to the 
White House for the past several Presi- 
dents. Has that proximity ever made you 
uncomfortable? 

A. Yes it has. Each one of them I have 
known before he ever got into the White 
House. Some of them I was very close 
friends with before they ever got there, 
like Richard Nixon and Lyndon Johnson 
and George Bush. 

I kept a very full diary of my rela- 
tionship with Nixon, for some strange 
reason, until he became President. I re- 
member he had wanted me to come and 
see the lights at the White House at 
Christmas. It was the year that Water- 
gate was just beginning. I put my arm 
around him, and | said, “Mr. President, 
let us have a prayer.” He said, “Billy, I 
would like to say something first. We 
have been here now four years. | 
thought by this time some of my enemies 
would have had me by now.” He added, 











| “You know, I am a hated man, going 
back to the Alger Hiss case, and Helen 
Gahagan Douglas and all that.” 

We had a prayer. And when I fin- 
ished praying, I looked up at him and 
tears were coming down both sides of his 
cheeks. I will never forget that night. 

I see him now maybe two or three 
| times a year. The last six months of his 
presidency, we could not get to him. I 
went through every angle I knew. And 
he knew I was trying to get to him. But 
as Bill Safire says in his book, he gave 
orders not to allow me near him because 
he did not want me tarred with 
Watergate. 

Then he went to San Clemente 
[Calif.], and he was so terribly sick, he 
nearly died. He came close to death. My 
wife Ruth hired a one-motor plane to 
pull a sign back and forth in front of the 
hospital, saying GOD LOVES YOU AND SO 
bo WE. And nobody knew it was Ruth. 

At San Clemente he took me upstairs 
really just to talk in depth about his feel- 
ings and all the things that had hap- 


“Television 
has had 
avast, 
unbelievable 
impact on us. 
And we have 
too much 
violence, too 
much open 
sex on 
television. 
What itis 
going to do 
to the next 
generation I 
do not know.” 
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Collection Ever 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC Presents the 
Top Hits of The Rock’n’Roll Era 


Twist, shout and duck walk down memory lane 
with rock's greatest hits...Chuck Berry's 
Johnny B. Goode...Elvis Presley's Hound 
Dog...Buddy Holly's Peggy Sue...Little Richard's 
Tutti-Frutti...Bill Haley's Rock Around the 
Clock...The Everly Brothers’ Bye Bye Love... 
The Supremes’ Baby Love...The Platters’ 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes...a\l the original hits 
by the original artists in one comprehensive 
collection. Each album in the series is devoted 
to either a single, hit-filled year in the musical 
decade 1954-1964, or one history-making artist 
or group. You'll enjoy more top hits than any 
other series has ever offered. 


Rock’n’Roll-The Way 
It’s Supposed To Sound 


The Rock'n'Roll Era is now available on 
compact discs. You can also order double- 
length chrome cassettes or quality vinyl LP 
records. Any way you choose, each recording 
has been digitally mastered for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance. 


FREE 10 Day Audition 


Audition 1961 FREE for 10 days. You may then 
purchase it at the low price of $14.99 for one 
double-length cassette, $16.99 for two LP 
records or one compact disc. (Plus shipping 
and handling.) 

After you purchase 196], future albums in 
the collection will be sent to you, one about 
every other month, always for a 10-day FREE 
examination, always at the same low price. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) Keep only the 
ones you want. Cancel at any time. 

No minimum required. 
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Please specify your cholce of 
cassettes, records or CDs. 


Your 


1961: 


e First 
Album: Enjoy 
22 Great Hits! 


* Runaway/Del Shannon 

¢ / Like It Like That/Chris 
Kenner * Dedicated to the 
One I Love/The Shirelles 

* Quarter to Three/Gary 
“U.S.” Bonds ¢ The Lion 
Sleeps Tonight/The 
Tokens * There’s a Moon 
Out Tonight/The Capris 

* Blue Moon/ The Marvels 
* Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow/The Shirelles 

* Tossin’ and Turnin’/ 
Bobby Lewis * Shop 
Around/The Miracles 

* My True Story/The Jive 
Five * Runaround Sue/ 
Dion * Mother-in-Law/ 
Ernie K-Doe * Raindrops/ 
Dee Clark * Peppermint 
Twist/Joey Dee and the 
Starliters * Hats Off to 
Larry/Del Shannon * Those 
Oldies but Goodies/Little 
Caesar and the Romans 

¢ Please Mr. Postman/The 
Marvelettes * Stand By Me/ 
Ben E. King * You Don’t 
Know What You've Got/ 
Ral Donner * The Moun- 
tain’s High/Dick and Dee 
Dee * Daddy’s Home/Shep 
and the Limelites 
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Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


@ 1-800-248-0640 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard 
Send no money now Or write 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC, 

The Rock'n'Roll Era, 

Branch: MXHH59 

P.O. Box C-32349, 

Richmond, VA 23261 
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pened, about Watergate. He was a very 
emotional man. People do not realize 
how easily he was touched by things. 
And he is, I think, a true believer. 


Q. Did he express any regret about 
Watergate? 

A. Oh, he apologized to me about the lan- 
guage. He said, “There are many words 
that I used that I never knew before.” 


Q. Is there a privately spiritual President 
Bush whom we do not know about in public? 
A. Bush is easy to talk to about spiritual 
things, easier than other Presidents I have 
met. He says straight out that he has re- 
ceived Christ as his Saviour, that he is a 


born-again believer and that he reads the | 


Bible daily. He has the highest moral stan- 
dards of almost anybody whom I have 
known. He and his wife have such a rela- 
tionship, it is just unbelievable. If you are 
with them in private, you know, they are 
just like lovers. When I would go and spend 
the night, as I did many times when he was 
Vice President, the room that I stayed in 
was right across the hall from theirs, and 
they always kept the door open. And there 
they were, you know, in bed, holding hands 
or reading a newspaper or reading a book. 


Q. Is it true that many Presidents have of- 
fered you jobs? 

A. Nixon offered me any job I wanted. I 
said, “Dick, I do not want any job. God 
called me to preach.” Johnson offered 
me the ambassadorship to Israel. Later 
on, sitting beside Golda Meir at a dinner 
at the White House, I said, “I am not 
the man. God called me to preach.” And 
Golda Meir reached and grabbed my 
hand. She was so thrilled. I told John- 
son, “The Middle East would blow up if 
I went over there.” 


Q. What kept you from throwing in your 
hat with the Christian right, the Moral 
Majority? 

A. I knew the great dangers that being a 
political partisan has for an evangelist or 
a preacher of the gospel. People say, 
“Well, you have been friends with all 
these Republican Presidents.” But I 
have been friends with Democrats too. I 
am a registered Democrat. So I was de- 
termined to be just as neutral as I could 
be in those things. I also remember Jerry 
Falwell flew down here to Montreat to 
see me about the Moral Majority. He 
said, “Billy, I want to tell you, you 
stay out of Moral Majority. You have 
too big a ministry to get bogged down 
in politics.” 


Q. You have met the Pope twice. Do you 


share his views of spiritual revival in East- | 


ern Europe and elsewhere? 

A. I would say that there are a great 
many parallels. I remember the first time 
I was with him in 1981. He reached his 





hand out, and he grabbed my thumb, like 











Long Before We Were Making Potenza Tires, 
People Were Building Roads For Them. 





To all those engineers whose vision of the 
perfect road included s-curves and hairpin turns, 
Bridgestone dedicates its Potenza tires. 

For these tires were designed in motion. 
The way you drive. Not on a static drawing table. 
So they can better hug, hold, turn and stop on 
winding, twisting, curving roads. 

You see, we appreciate a good road as much 


as anyone. Even those who've designed them. 
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this [grabs his left thumb with his right 
hand]. And he said, “We are brothers.” 
Now I have spent considerable time 
| with the people around him. I could 
sense they recognize that they have an af- 
finity with Evangelicals. They have sud- 
denly realized that these are the people 
who are closest to them theologically. 


Q. Some of your brethren in the Southern 
Baptist Convention have expressed out- 
rage at your meeting with prominent Ro- 
man Catholics. 

A. There used to be big problems. But 
now I have reconciled in my mind that 
God has his people in all kinds of places 
and all kinds of churches and groups. I 
have found many people in the Roman 
Catholic Church, both clergy and laity, 
who I believe are born-again Christians, 
They may hold different theological 
views than I hold, but I believe they are 
in the body of Christ. So I consider 
them brothers and sisters in Christ. And, 
as my wife has often said, we have never 
received an ugly letter from a Roman 
Catholic. 


Q. Jim and Tammy Bakker and Jimmy 
Swaggart are nationally known Christian 
leaders who have fallen from their pedes- 
tals. | know you have no desire to judge 
them, but what accounts for their fall? 

A. I do not think there is a single ele- 
ment. If you would name one word, you 
would say sin and the temptations of the 
evil one, Satan. Because we are all 
tempted. I think if they had realized 
what was happening and turned to the 
Lord in the deepest part of their lives, 
they would not have fallen. Of course, 
when a person becomes what they were 
on television and becomes a celebrity, 
he faces a special kind of temptation, a 
special time of vulnerability because you 
become a target for anybody who is jeal- 
ous or anybody who is disloyal in the 
organization. 

That is the reason I wrote a book, 
about four years before all this hap- 
pened, warning of this. I went into all 
these things we read in the press about 
the sex, money and pride. Those are the 

| three areas I think Satan attacks God's 
servants on. I was told that many years 
ago by an old clergyman, and I never 
forgot it. And I learned from that mo- 
ment on that I would be tempted in 
those areas. So I never rode in a car 
with a woman alone. I never have eaten 
a meal with my secretary alone or rid- 
den in a car with her alone. If we sit in 
here and I dictate something to her, the 
door is open. And just little things like 
that, that people would think are so sil- 
ly, but it was ingrained in me in those 
early years. 


Q. Did you foresee the scandals in the 
| television ministries or ever try to warn 
the people involved against them? 
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Dip into our summer package.5199- 


From San Juan’s best beach to our 
outstanding free-form pool and swim- 
up bar, the Sands Hotel and Casino, 
Beach Resort offers an uncompro- 
mising Caribbean dream vacation. 

Exciting gaming in our lavish 
casino. Five restaurants. Entertain- 
ment in our Players Lounge. 

“Come Play in the Sands” Packages 
from $199.00. (Available through 


*Rates are based on per 
rson, double occupancy 
‘oom tax and gratuities 
are not included 


Sands. ~. 


HOTEL AND CASINO, BEACH RESORT, SAN JUAN 
TAKE A VIDEO TOUR of the Sands Hotel and Casino, Beach Resort and Puerto Rico for $12.95 


December 19, 1990.) Includes 4 days, 
3 nights, Welcome Rum Cocktail, 
Manager's Reception on Thursday, 
$10.00 Casino Coupon, Poolside 
chair and towel, Fun-filled poolside 
activities. For res: 1-800-443-2009, 
or call your Travel Agent. 

For brochure send this 
ad to: P.O. Box 25245 
Miami, FL 33152 
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Wasn't the future wonderful? 
And didn't it seem 
like only yesterday that 
utopia would arrive 
right on schedule? 


Today, many companies 


are calling themselves the 
future of networking. 


Revealingly, 


re 


they make no reference 
to the past. Or the present. 
At Novell, our 
networking software is already 
in its eighth generation, 
while many other 


companies have yet to give 





birth. And, unlike other 
companies, all we 
do is Network Computing. 
It's what we're good at. 
It's who we are. 

No one networks more 
computers than Novell. 
Which is something 
you should know about. 
Considering our past. 


And your future. 


aim 
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The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing. 








APPARENTLY, THE FUTURE |S 
RUNNING A LITTLE LATE. 








As easy as a tranquil lake. 
As mixable as good old fishing buddies. [i 
As golden as a seven o'clock sky. = Windsor and Soda 


with a slice of lime. 


That’s a taste of what 
Windsor is all about. 


Windsor. 
One taste and youre there. 








Interview 


A. I did that at the National Religious 
Broadcasters [convention in Washing- 
ton] about four or five years ago, in a 
major address I gave them. I do not 
know whether Jimmy Swaggart was 
there, but Jim Bakker was there, 


Q. You have spent half a century preach- 
ing in America and around the world 
against sin. Do you think there is more 
sin around than when you started, or 
less? 

A. More, but only because there are 
more people. As far as an outward act 
that we call sin is concerned, like mur- 
der or adultery, and all these things, it is 
certainly more apparent in the sense 
that it is in the media. I think television 
has had a vast, unbelievable impact on 
us. And we have too much violence, too 
much open sex on television. What it is 
going to do to the next generation | do 
not know. 

But there is also a new word coming 
back, the need for moral values, because 
we cannot build a strong society without 
them. 


Q. Like all Evangelicals, you believe in 
the Second Coming of Christ, to be pre- 


| ceded by unprecedented worldwide war- 


fare, famine and cruelty. But doesn’t the 
waning of the cold war make such an apoc- 
alypse more remote today than, say, ten 


| years ago? 





A. I could not answer that because I 
think the Lord taught us not to specu- 
late on the time of his return. Even in 
the Middle Ages they expected Christ to 
come at any time after the great plague 
in Europe, where | out of 3 people died. 
I personally think things are now con- 
verging for the first time in history, ful- 
filling the prophecies that he himself 


made about his coming. | had a German | 


scientist say to me the other day that 
from a scientific point of view, man is 
almost at the end now. He was not talk- 
ing about religion. I would say that 
people seem to sense that we cannot go 
on forever. 


Q. A recent editorial in the Door, a Chris- 
tian satirical magazine, suggested that you 
should “retire gracefully” and hand over 
the assets of your organization to the 
poor. What do you think of that idea? 

A. We do not have any assets, but I 
would say that they have a strong point 
because I am faced with the thought 
that the Billy Graham Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation should shut down. I do not have 
the authority to shut it down. I have let 
that authority go into a board of direc- 
tors for some years now. And I do not 


| think they would hear of it. 


But I will never retire from preach- 
ing. | do not see anybody in the Bible 
who retires from preaching. 2 

















Recycling: 
The momentum grows 


Consumers these days lug home 60 percent of their groceries in 
plastic sacks. That's good for the environment, and the good is 
about to get better. 

Plastic grocery sacks are an environmental plus. They have 
one-tenth the bulk of paper bags and therefore take up less 
room in landfills. 

The better news is that in the near future, even fewer plastic 
grocery sacks will wind up as garbage. Instead, they'll be recy- 
cled into new, useful plastic products. 

We're delighted that Mobil Chemical Company, the manu- 
facturer of about a fourth of the 23 billion plastic grocery sacks 
used each year in America, is pioneering this national recycling 
effort. Here's how it will work: 

Mobil Chemical will arrange with the supermarket chains it 
serves—and several already have agreed to be part of the pro- 
gram—to place bins in the stores where consumers can drop 
their clean, used plastic sacks. These will then be collected and 
sent to Mobil Chemical plants in Covington, Georgia; Jackson- 
ville, Illinois; Macedon, New York, and Temple, Texas. There the 
sacks will be shredded, transformed into polyethylene pellets, 
and turned into new products. 

The program is actually a logical extension for the com- 
pany. Mobil Chemical already reprocesses its own polyethylene 
scrap at its plants, and buys additional scrap from other pro- 
ducers. So this new recycling effort is a sound business step, 
as well as an environmental plus. 

But more important, it adds to the momentum the plastics 
industry has attained as a responsible recycler. Last year, Mobil 
Chemical and another plastics producer opened the country’s 
first commercial plant to recycle polystyrene foam products. 
Mobil Chemical then joined with seven other leading plastics 
manufacturers to form the National Polystyrene Recycling Com- 
pany. By 1995, this joint venture plans to recycle 25 percent of 
the polystyrene used each year in the U.S. in food service and in 
packaging. And our company is a founding member of the 
Council for Solid Waste Solutions, which works with communi- 
ties nationwide to set up curbside recycling of plastic 
products. 

Every American throws stuff away, and every American is 
therefore part of the country’s nagging solid waste problem. 
Mobil Chemical, we're proud to say, is also part of the solution. 
Individuals can help too, by participating in the recycling efforts 
established by companies and communities alike. Your partici- 
pation is requested. 


Mobil 
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Now, it’s easy to own 
the cars that beat 
Honda Accord and Civic! 





Plymouth Acclaim Plymouth Sundance 


Ina recent test, 100 people compared Plymouth Acclaim LX against Honda Accord EX, 
and Plymouth Sundance against Honda Civic DX. The Plymouths won 83 to 17!” 


These were people who said they would consider buying a Japanese import. Then, they rated the cars in 33 tough categories. 


This head-to-head comparison, conducted by an independent testing company, covered everything from 
exterior and interior appearance to comfort and convenience to the riding and driving experience. Plymouth Acclaim beat 
Honda Accord 44 to 6% Plymouth Sundance beat Honda Civic 39 to 11? We also tested our optional 
2.5-liter engine in Sundance. The people preferred it to Civic. And they gave us our resounding test wins before 
they knew that Acclaim costs nearly $3,000 less than Accord?*or that Sundance also beats Honda Civic on price*and is the 
lowest-priced car you can buy in the world with an air bag, standard. 


Plymouth Acclaim and Plymouth Sundance were rated superior overall!* 


Plus, get a $1,000 Guaranteed Rebate™ or 0% A.P.R. Financing! 


Our $1,000 rebates make Plymouth Acclaim and Plymouth Sundance easy to own" So do our low, low finance rates, from 0% to 4.9%? 
Get America’s only Guaranteed Rebates***or America’s only 0% financingt on the cars that beat the Hondas? 
Plus air bag protection and 7/70 power train protection" that they don’t have. 


Hurry; rebate and financing offers end soon! See your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer now! 


Advantage: Plymouth. 


CHRYSLER 


Plymouth 


*Combined raw score of two 50-member panels. Results of a preference test of owners of Ford and GM vehicles, conducted by U.S. Testing Company Market Research 
Inc, (not connected or affiliated with the U.S. Government.) ** Based on a sticker price comparison of comparably-equipped models. Price difference includes $1,000 
rebate on new ‘90 stock. ***Cash back on new "90 dealer stock. See dealer for details and Guarantee Claim Form. Cash back directly from Chrysler Corporation 
tAnnual Percentage Rate Financing for qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit on new ‘90 dealer stock. Other rates for longer contracts. ttProtects engine, power 

train and against outer body rust-through. See 7-year or 70,000-mile limited warranty at dealer; restrictions apply. 









| dodging death threats. 





THE MAULING OF MANDELA. 
Antiapartheid leader Nelson 
Mandela’s _ ten-day tour 
through the U.S. is three 
weeks away, but it has al- 
ready set off a frenzy of 
opportunism among 
organizers, ped- 
dlers and _politi- 
cians. Officials 
at the African 
National Con- 
gress are so 
besieged with 
requests from 
T-shirt hus- 
tlers, record producers and concert promoters that 
they've started a file labeled SHARKS. In California 
the Mandela Visit Freedom Committee and the 
Southern California Chapter for the A.N.c. are 
jockeying over who has final say about his schedule 
there. And Nation of Islam leader Louis Farrak- 
han is preening for a summit. “The No. 1 man that 
Nelson Mandela must talk to and spend time with 
in America is Louis Farrakhan,” declares a Nation 
of Islam supporter. Laments one A.N.C. organizer: 
“Mandela's just seen as a commodity.” 


COMING SOON TO A THEATER NEAR YOU. 
Salman Rushdie: eyes 

bloody, enveloped in 

flames, struck dead by 

an angry god. The Aya- 

tullah Khomeini tried to 
arrange this dénoue- 
ment but wasn’t able to 
bring it off before his 
own death last year, so a 
Pakistani studio has pro- 
duced a movie that fea- 
tures three mujahedin 
setting out on a Rambo- 
style trek to kill the of- 
fending author of The 
Satanic Verses. In his cel- 
luloid incarnation, Rush- 
die is depicted as a boozy 
member of a Jewish ca- 
bal who lives in a luxuri- 
ous palace surrounded 
by plump Punjabi bim- 
bos and who likes to tor- 
ture Muslims. The film, 
International Guerrillas, 
is doing boffo business in 
Pakistan, and its produc- 
ers are negotiating to 
show the movie in—of 
course —Iran. Mean- 
while, the man who plays 
Rushdie is getting a les- 
son in method acting: his 
portrayal of the author is 
so convincing he’s now 























The sport's highest 

payroll, including free-agent 

flop Mark Davis, has failed to 

produce a team strong enough to 
challenge the powerhouse Oakland A's. 


Russ Nixon, Atlanta Braves 

Managing this traditionally mediocre 

club is bad enough; having coach 

and heir-apparent Phil Niekro looking over 
your shoulder is worse. 


Davey Johnson, New York Mets 

Last year’s second-place finish diminished 
his genius reputation, and this year’s slow 
start and constant press scrutiny 

could cost him his job 


Doug Rader, California Angels 

Take one hobbled infield, add an impotent 
batting lineup and struggling pitchers, and 
it probably results in another also-ran 
year for millionaire owner Gene Autry. 


Bucky Dent, New York Yankees 

There have been 17 managers in 17 years, 
and this former shortstop is just the latest 
subaltern to think he'll last the season in 
baseball's prime hardship post. 





IT’S A BIRD. IT’S A PLANE. IT’S MIGHTY 
MAXWELL. From all the huffing and puffing 
it took to knock down the door, you'd think 

the British publishing magnate was on a res- 
cue mission. But Robert Maxwell was only try- 
ing to save his ego from the prospect of settling 
in less than spacious surroundings when he ar- 
rived early one recent morning at the London 
headquarters of his new weekly newspaper, 
the European. Staffers say he was dismayed 
not to find a king-size office for himself, and 
used a crowbar to break into the better pro- 
portioned lair of the managing director. 
When its owner showed up some time later, 
he was stunned to find his chair occupied by 
his boss. The executive lost his turf, but so 
far has kept his job. 


HOME IS WHERE THE DEMS GO. He was 
reared there, and his old law school mentor is 
Governor of the state. No wonder Ronald 
Brown, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, is leaning toward New York City as 
the site of the 1992 convention. The city has 
pledged to defray a larger amount of convention 
costs ($22 million) than its two rivals, Cleveland 
($15 million) and New Orleans ($13 million), and 
its Democratic fund raisers have promised to 
help fill the coffers of the nominee. But Goth- 

am’s recent — racial 

flare-ups have given 

pause even to some of 

the city’s top Demo- 
crats. “Why do we need 


this?” asks one party 
pro. 
WHAT'S ANOTHER 


WORD FOR SEXIST? 
As a vigilant guardian of 
feminist orthodoxy, the 
Coalition of Labor 
Union Women has re- 
leased its eagerly awaited 
Hits and Ms.s awards for 
1990. Among the top 
transgressors: Apple 
Computer. One of the 
firm's software programs 
has a thesaurus that of- 
fers only a few synonyms 
for woman, including 
“female partner in mar- 
riage, wife, lady and 
Mrs.” But when it comes 
to the entry for man, the 
list runs on and on: 
“member of the human 
race, human being, body, 
creature, individual, life, 
mortal, party, person, 
soul, mankind, flesh, hu- 
manity, humankind .. .” 
What? No “higher 
animal”? 2 








RUDY 

PERPICH 
Minnesota is 
known for its 
skillful fisher- 
men, and its 
Governor has landed the big 
one, Mikhail Gorbachev. The 
Soviet President will stop in 
next month for some high- 
tech talk, heartland wisdom 
and a hearty lunch. 


SECOND BEST 
CATCH 





OF THE WEEK 


BARBARA 

BUSH 

After 150 women 
at Wellesley Col- 
lege protested 
the First Lady's 
commencement invitation, Mrs. 
Bush cleverly invited Raisa Gor- 
bachev to join her. Will the stu- 
dents risk international disdain 
by squawking again? 





THE SCHOOLYARD- 
BULLY BADGE OF 








The abrasive 
North Carolina 
Senator, who 
opposed new 
funding to fight aips last week, 
complains he's a target of the 
“homosexual community” 
and needs the protection of 
Capitol security officers. 


THE PIA ZADORA 
PERSONALITY 
PRIZE 


She's back, and 
judging from the 
yg hordes of papa- 
razzi trailing 
chimplike behind her at 
Cannes, there’s a breathless 
public somewhere waiting for 
her next film. Now maybe 
they'll finally release her 1986 
epic, Brenda Starr. 
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Broken Mosaic 


Mixed verdicts in a racial murder plunge New York City into turmoil. 
Can the city’s first black mayor cope with an epidemic of bigotry? 


By FRANK TRIPPETT 


or cight straight years, New York 
City had been pounded with one 
act of racial violence after another. 
1982: Willie Turks, a black transit 
worker, is beaten to death by a mob of 
whites shouting racial slurs. 1984: Bernhard 
Goetz wounds four young blacks he said 
were menacing him on the subway. 1986: a 
white mob in the Howard Beach section of 
Queens attacks several blacks, one of whom 
fled in panic onto a highway and was killed 


\ 


by a passing car. 1989: a 28-year-old white 
executive is beaten and raped in Central 
Park by a pack of black teenagers out on a 
hell-raising spree that added the word wild- 
ing to the lexicon of urban fear. 

And then in the midst of a bitter mayor 
al campaign pitting three-term incumbent 
Edward L. Koch against a black challenger, 
Manhattan Borough President David Din- 
kins, came the murder of Yusuf Hawkins. 
He was a 16-year-old black who with a 
group of friends ventured into the tightly 
knit, mostly Italian Bensonhurst section of 


Outside the courthouse, demonstrators cheered the murder conviction of Joseph Fama; a sweating Dinkins delivered a belated appeal for calm 
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Brooklyn to inspect a used car. They were 
set upon by a gang of whites armed with 
baseball bats and a gun. When the melee 
was over, Hawkins lay dead with two bullet 
wounds in his chest. 

The murder stunned a city already be- 
set by spiraling racial tensions. To many 
New Yorkers it symbolized a breakdown in 
racial civility that had no quick explanation 
or readily available cure. Some of the 
youths accused of killing Hawkins were 
jobless school dropouts with histories of 


drug abuse — mirror images in whiteface of 









underclass young black males. The whites 
had armed themselves on the night of 
Aug. 23 because the former girlfriend of 
their alleged leader, Keith Mondello, had 
invited black and Hispanic guests to her 
birthday party. They mistook Yusuf and his 
comrades for those guests 

Whatever the motive for the killing, 
tension mounted after a series of protest 
marches through Bensonhurt led by one of 
the city’s most flamboyant rabble-rousers, 
the Rev. Al Sharpton. Inflammatory press 
coverage added to the heat. When the first 
two Bensonhurst youths charged with the 
killing went on trial separately in state su- 
preme court on April 16, apprehension 
gripped the city. Not-guilty verdicts, blus- 
tered Sharpton, would be “telling us to 
burn the town down.” 

So it was that, with the exception of 
some outraged whites in Bensonhurst, 
New Yorkers heaved an almost palpable 
sigh of relief last week when a jury consist- 
ing of six whites, three blacks, two Hispan- 
ics and an Asian convicted the accused 
gunman of second-degree murder. But 
only one day later, the relief was replaced 
by dismay. A second jury acquitted Mon 
dello, 19, of murder and manslaughter but 
found him guilty of several lesser charges 

At the verdict, Mondello’s father Mi 
chael yelled, “Thank God! Jesus has ris- 


Hawkins’ parents left the court with Sharpton, whose marches through Bensonhurst provoked raised fists and taunts from whites 








en!” The Hawkins family, seated across the 
aisle, shricked in dismay and, pointing at 
the jurors, shouted, “He did it! He did it!’ 
As night fell on Friday, crowds of angry 
blacks milled about in Brooklyn, disrupting 
traffic and throwing rocks and bottles 
Fires, possibly ignited by arsonists, erupted 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant and East New 
York sections of the borough, and a few 
whites, including several newsmen, were 
attacked but suffered only minor injuries 


he question now facing the city 
was what, if anything, could avert 
a plunge into deeper turmoil 
Less than five months after he 
was sworn in as New York’s first African- 
American mayor, Dinkins was confronting 
severe strains in the multiracial society he 
likes to call the “gorgeous mosaic.” Yusuf 
Hawkins, Dinkins declared, had been 
killed by “racism in the first degree.” 
Though “no verdict can take back the hate 
that was unleashed upon him or the pain 
that was inflicted upon all of us by the at- 
tack,” said Dinkins, “it does allow us to be- 
gin to turn our attention to the process of 
healing. We have a long way to go.” 
Though his city was already so jittery 
that many openly speculated about the 
possibility of 1960s-style racial rioting, 
Dinkins had waited until May 11 to deliver 


what he called a “major, major” appeal for 
calm. Said he: “I oppose all bigotry against 
anyone, anywhere. I abhor it. | denounce 
it, and I'll do anything—anything right and 
anything effective—to prevent it.” Speak 
ing for many blacks and whites, the Rev 
Calvin Butts, pastor of Harlem’s Abyssin- 
ian Baptist Church, welcomed Dinkins’ ap- 
peal but noted that it “should have been 
delivered months ago.” 

Butts had a point. Since January, 
Brooklyn’s Flatbush section had been 
roiled by a black boycott of two Korean 
grocers that began after a Haitian woman 
accused the Koreans of assaulting her in an 
argument Over a dollar's worth of fruit. 
Iwo weeks ago, Newsday's Pulitzer-prize 
winning columnist Jimmy Breslin was sus- 
pended for aiming a tirade of racial and 
sexual Asian-American co- 
worker who had criticized his work. At 
Long Island University’s Brooklyn cam- 
pus, a brawl broke out when a white profes 
sor from the City College of New York de 
livered a lecture proclaiming white genetic 
superiority. Another C.C.N.Y professor 
this one African American, joined the 
chorus with a theory that blacks, the “sun 
people,” are warmer and better than cold 
and selfish whites, the “ice people.” 

The racial climate had been so poi- 
soned that last week virtually everybody, 


slurs at an 











upon hearing sketchy reports that blacks 
had beaten three Vietnamese men they 
had mistaken for Koreans, concluded that 
another monstrous outbreak of bigoted vi- 
olence had occurred. It turned out that a 
black youth had fractured the skull of one 
Vietnamese with a hammer, but in a fight 
that started after a 13-year-old girl tossed a 
bottle through an apartment window. Im- 
mediately after the fracas, police hung a 








sign on the Vietnamese victim’s apartment 
building: REWARD. THIS IS A BIAS AS- 
SAULT CRIME SCENE, Wrote Daily News 
columnist Mike McAlary: “In this moment 
you can hang the sign on the entire city.” 
Even before last week’s outbursts, 
doubts had arisen about Dinkins’ ability to 
foster an improved racial climate. During his 
35-year climb up the Democratic Party lad- 
der, he was more a follower of aggressive 
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Why Blacks and Koreans Clash 
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Protesters harass a boycotted grocer in Brooklyn 


F irst it was the Italians and the Jews. Now it is the Koreans, Each new group of 
immigrants has arrived in New York City scratching for a foothold. They open 
Mom and Pop stores in the cheapest neighborhoods and, as they succeed, stir the re- 
sentment of longtime residents who are often mired in poverty. South Korean immi- 
grants now own 2,500 of the more than 3,000 fruit and vegetable storesin the New York 
City area. Blacks often resent the newcomers’ ability to garner profits from their com- 
munity. Differences in class and culture as well as stubborn myths have led to conflict: 


CULTURE. The most common black complaint is that Korean merchants treat them 
rudely. Some shopkeepers concede that the complaints are often valid but cite cultural 
conflicts. Black youngsters think nothing of saying “Hey, man!” to store owners accus- 
tomed to being treated deferentially in their homeland. Koreans, who highly respect 
their elders, do not joke back. 


CLASS. One study shows that 78% of the Korean greengrocers in New York City are 
college educated. Weary and unhappy in the grocery trade, they have little patience for 
customer relations. Their black patrons, often hard-pressed members of the working 
class or desperately poor, figure they should be running what seems like a highly remu- 
nerative enterprise. 


MYTHS. Many blacks believe Korean merchants have unfair advantages, drawing 
start-up funds from the South Korean government. In fact, most immigrants acquire 
their shops largely with savings they brought from Korea. They enjoy the tradition of 
the keh, clubs to which they contribute and from which they can draw loans. In New 
York City the 2,500-member Korean Produce Association has the clout to buy good 
produce at favorable prices. But few greengrocers are truly prosperous. They put 
their entire families to work at low, if any, wages, toil incredibly long hours and still 
average between $17,000 and $35,000 in annual profits per family. Leaders in both 
communities have worked to bridge differences. “We should help each other,” says 
Park Won Chan, wholesaler for a Flatbush grocery. Adds Jong H. Chai, manager of 
a nearby fruit and vegetable shop: “This is not Africa. This is not Korea. This is 
America. I don’t understand.” — By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll and Stephen Pomper/New York 
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black politicians than a force in his own right. 
Having spent most of his career in Harlem, 
he has few close links to the boisterous com- 
munity leaders in Brooklyn, where 42% of 
the city’s African Americans reside. His po- 
litical base among the swelling ranks of Ca- 
ribbean and Asian immigrants clustered in 
the borough is virtually nonexistent. 

To many voters, Dinkins had seemed a 
perfect antidote to twelve years of confronta- 
tions from the irrepressible Ed Koch, who 
appealed to working-class whites by goading 
blacks. Low-key and conciliatory, Dinkins 
prefers quiet back-room negotiations to 
forceful public speeches. But even in such 
talks, Dinkins and his aides have blundered. 
When the mayor dispatched his most trusted 
assistant, Deputy Mayor Bill Lynch, to medi- 
ate the Korean boycott, Lynch angered the 
demonstrators by walking into one of the 
stores without first talking with them. After 
that bumpy start, however, Dinkins’ men 
managed to keep both sides talking, and an 
end to the boycott appeared to be in sight. 

Dinkins has been hampered by an eco- 
nomic decline aggravated by massive lay- 
offs on Wall Street. To balance the city 
budget, he must raise $850 million from 
higher taxes and slash services by $303 mil- 
lion. That will mean backing away from 
campaign promises to put a cop on every 
subway train and provide housing for the 
homeless. Managing cutbacks would be 
difficult under any circumstances, but Din- 
kins has filled many of the top posts in his 
administration with outsiders, such as Po- 
lice Commissioner Lee Brown (recruited 
from Houston) and Health Commissioner 
Woodrow Myers (from Indianapolis), who 
have no experience in New York’s intricate 
local politics. “His executive core provides 
him with no political base,” says Mitchell 
Moss, director of the Urban Research 
Center at New York University. 

The mayor's desire to promote tolerance 
can hardly be faulted, but by itself it will do 
little for the people at the bottom who are 
most directly harmed by racism. The blacks 
and whites most often involved in racial vio- 
lence have things in common: poor educa- 
tions, no job skills and bleak, depressing fu- 
tures. “You are seeing what happens when 
the possibilities for low-income people are 
cut back,” says Madeline Lee, executive di- 
rector of the New York Foundation, which 
supports community projects for the disad- 
vantaged. “They turn on each other.” 

As opportunities constrict, the impulse 
to blame other racial groups can become 
overwhelming—and the temptation to ex- 
ploit such resentments can become irresist- 
ible to some unscrupulous leaders. When 
elected officials fail to provide effective 
leadership, says Moss, “the street merchants 
of hate move into the vacuum.” Last week 
Dinkins mused about his role in repairing 
the cracks in New York’s gorgeous mosaic. 
Said he: “No one ever knows if one has done 
enough.” That realization could be the start 
of doing something more. —Reported by 
Janice C. Simpson and Joelle Attinger/New York 
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By WALTER SHAPIRO 
uddy Roemer was seated at his desk in 
the Louisiana Governor's mansion last 

Thursday afternoon, the same lonely desk 
he would return to late that night. “If you're 
a Governor, or ever dreamed to be, this will 
be your most difficult decision,” he said in a 
soft yet intense voice. “It won't be balancing 
the budget, it won't be paying for judges, it 
won't be taxes, it won’t be how to protect 
the environment. All those are important. 
But the most difficult will be the decision to 
take a single human being’s life.” 

There was nothing abstract about 
Roemer’s words. The human life in his 
hands was that of Dalton Prejean, 30, a 
semiretarded killer scheduled to die in the 
electric chair shortly after midnight on Fri- 
day morning. Prejean was just 17 when he 
murdered a state trooper in 1977. His exe- 
cution would be the first under a 1989 Su- 
preme Court ruling permitting states to 
impose capital punishment for acts com- 
mitted by 16- and 17-year-olds. 

When Prejean lost his final legal appeal 
as expected Thursday evening, only the 
Governor, with his power of clemency, 
could spare him. “If it were just a question 
of law, there wouldn’t be the anguish in- 
volved,” said Roemer, lapsing into near 
biblical cadences even as he glanced at his 
watch to see if was time to pick up his nine- 
year-old son Dakota and take him to base- 
ball practice. “The law having been writ, a 
human stands under the tree. The courts 


Death be not proud: a sad night for the Governor and the condemned man 


A Life in His Hands 


Only Louisiana Governor Buddy Roemer could 
block Dalton Prejean’s execution. He chose not to 








having ruled, I stand with 
him. I have to make a 
decision.” 

There are few powers 
or burdens akin to the 
clemency laws that force 
Governors to be the final 
arbiters for the con- 
demned. Judges and ju- 
ries can take refuge in 
their assigned roles in the legal system. The 
executioner can say with truth that he is 
only doing his job. But for a Governor, 
there is no refuge save his conscience and 
moral code. 

Acts of clemency have become a rarity 
in a political environment that rewards un- 
flinching toughness. Only lame-duck Gov- 
ernors like Arkansas’ Winthrop Rockefel- 
ler in 1971 and New Mexico’s Toney Anaya 
in 1986 could afford the moral luxury of 
commuting the sentences of everyone on 
death row. Former California Governor 
Edmund (Pat) Brown wrote a 1989 book 
reliving his clemency deliberations, in 
which he saved 23 men from the gas cham- 
ber and spurned appeals from 36 others, 
including Caryl Chessman, whose 1960 ex- 
ecution sparked major protests. “The long- 
er I live,” declared Brown, now 85, “the 
larger loom those 59 decisions about jus- 
tice and mercy.” 

Roemer was already familiar with such 
decisions. On the day he took office in 
1988, there was an execution scheduled for 
that evening—a grotesque welcome-to- 
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power gift orchestrated by the outgoing 
Edwin Edwards, whom Roemer had de- 
feated. “He knew that would affect me,” 
the Governor recalls. He allowed it to pro- 
ceed. Prejean was the fourth man to die in 
the electric chair during Roemer’s two 
years in office. Last August, however, 
Roemer at the last minute blocked the exe- 
cution of Ronald Monroe because of lin- 
gering doubts about his guilt. A lawyer 
close to the Monroe case cracked last 
| week, “There was only one shot for clem- 
ency with Roemer, and we took it.” 

Prejean’s guilt was never in dispute. 
Early on the morning of July 2, 1977, Loui- 
siana state trooper Donald Cleveland 
stopped Prejean and his brother Joseph on 
a routine traffic violation. As Cleveland 
_ began to frisk the argu- 
= mentative Joseph, Dalton 
» crept behind the car, 
= pulled out a pistol and 
$ fired two shots into the 
trooper’s head. Prejean 
= had also killed a taxi driv- 
> er during an aborted rob- 
= bery when he was 14. “I'm 
FP not bloodthirsty,” insisted 
the officer's widow Candy 
Cleveland the morning 
before the execution. 
“But what kind of person 
am I supposed to be? | 
have pain, How am I sup- 
posed to feel?” Even so, 
she said, she would not fa- 
vor killing Prejean except 
that she does not really 
believe in life without pa- 
role. “There is always a 
possibility of good time, 
good behavior,” she said. 
“Who knows, in 20 or 30 
years, Prejean could be back on the street.” 

For Roemer, the decisive factor was 
Cleveland’s badge. “The murder of a police 
Officer in this state is a crime punishable by 
death,” he said. “So on behalf of 780 state 
troopers, and thousands of police officers 
who put their lives on the line every day, the 
execution will proceed.” That hard line 
brushed aside mitigating circumstances: 
Prejean was remorseful and semiretarded, 
with partial brain damage and a history of 
abuse as a child. He was also a black juve- 
nile convicted by an all-white jury. 

Those and other legal arguments even- 
tually failed as the Supreme Court steadily 
narrowed the grounds to block executions. 
But clemency is rooted in morality as well as 
the law, and these grounds prompted the 
Louisiana board of pardons to recommend 
commuting Prejean’s sentence to life im- 
prisonment without parole. And although 
there were two other executions last week, 
in Missouri and Texas, it was Prejean’s case 
that inspired protests from Amnesty Inter- 
national and the European Parliament. As 
Prejean’s attorney John Hall argued, “Dal- 














ton’s lack of control over his behavior is so 

| obvious that it is hardly ennobling to the 
people of Louisiana what will happen to- 
night. I'd feel differently if it were Charlie 
Manson or Ted Bundy. There are truly evil 
people out there. But Dalton is not that 
kind of person.” 

To his credit, Roemer never fled from 
the responsibility for his decision. The 
Governor conducted a deathwatch of his 
own in the hours before the execution, 
waiting for phone calls from Prejean’s law- 
yers at his desk in the executive mansion. 
“I'll be here,” he said in advance. “Not lik- 
ing it. But ready to do my duty.” Shortly be- 
fore 10 p.m., attorney Andrea Robinson 
called Roemer to make her final appeal: “I 
told the Governor I wasn’t there to make 
legalistic arguments, but that we were kill- 
ing a child.” 

Robinson also relayed Prejean’s request 
to speak to Roemer directly. The Governor 
resisted, saying it was useless, but he soon 
relented. There is no record of that conver- 
sation. Earlier in the week, though, Prejean 
had explained what he desperately wanted 
to tell Roemer. “I'd like to have a chance at 
life,” he said in slow, simple sentences. “To 
live with my mistakes. We all make mistakes 
in life. Some bigger than others. I'd like to 
give something back to society. I've 
changed. There’s a whole difference be- 
tween being 17 and 30.” 

Hall also spoke with the Governor by 
phone just after Roemer said goodbye to 
Prejean. “Roemer did say that he would 
not be able to sleep at all tonight,” the at- 
torney recounted, “But before I could re- 
act to what he said, the Governor quickly 
added, ‘Of course, the person having a ter- 
rible time tonight was Dalton.’ ” 

That afternoon Roemer had read 
aloud a favorite passage from novelist 
John Fowles’ book The Aristos: “In the 

| whole, nothing is unjust. It may, to this or 
that individual, be unfortunate.” So, in a 
sense, is capital punishment for both the 
condemned man and the Governor, who 
waited for word from Angola Prison that 
Dalton Prejean had died at 12:17a.m. 
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| Protesters make their own final appeal — a 


Clemency is based on morality, not just law. 
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What, This Crowd Worry? 
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Budget summiteers Tom Foley, Bush and George Mitchell: their jobs are safe 


T wenty-six men—no women—gathered in the White House Cabinet Room last 
week under the austere eyes of George Washington. All were wary. They were 
budget summiteers from Congress and the Administration, charged with making 
Uncle Sam solvent. They had to put extra chairs around the mahogany table, w hich 
is designed for a load of 15 or so. Several of the White House's 93 servants hustled 
coffee and cookies. Something unreal here. Twenty-six men trying to figure out 
how to scrimp, save, cut, deny and maybe tax—though the word was never spoken 
directly in an hour and 40 minutes, There were no specifics, just much hot air about 
good intentions. Thomas Jefferson looked skeptical from the west wall. 

George Bush told why he had summoned them. The economy was really good, 
he said, but not as good as it should be. His budget man, Richard Darman, supplied 
the figures: the $100 billion estimated deficit next year could really be $200 billion. 
Attendees shifted their polished shoes. The President looked unusually stern, not 
like a man who just two hours earlier had released his net-worth statement showing 
his assets totaling $2,352,500. But Bush was only one of about half a dozen million- 
aires who had come that day to rescue the republic from debt. 

Interesting group to be talking about economic hardship. Fifteen were lawyers, 
one an engineer, two academics, a preacher, a couple of bankers, an economist, 
two career pols and a former businessman who is the President. He is one of the 
few in that fraternity who actually met a payroll, and that was 24 years ago. Missis- 
sippi’s Jamie Whitten, 80, chairman of the House Appropriations Committee, has 
been in Congress since 1941. The average conferee has been cashing those beige 
federal paychecks like clockwork for better than 20 years: no worries about Chap- 
ter 11 bankruptcies, layoffs, plant closings, Social Security taxes, insurance costs. 

Howard Baker, the former Senator and a lawyer himself, often deplored the 
professionalization of Congress, which has insulated it from the marketplace. If 
legislators were steel fabricators or computer salesmen and only part-time politi- 
cians, they would be far more careful with the public’s money. A member of Con- 
gress may not get wealthy on a salary of $96,600 (House) or $98,400 (Senate), but 
it’s enough to relieve anxiety. Pensions are fat and perks numerous. Then there are 
the unspent campaign kitties: Dan Rostenkowski, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the man who shapes the tax laws, has a political slush fund 
of $1 million, which he can legally keep if he retires. Risky times are dim memories 
for these men. 

They mugged for the cameras after the opening meeting, most of them in dark 
tailored suits and some suspected of sporting golf-course tans. Big black limousines 
waited with motors purring. Five Lincolns, two Chryslers, an estimated $200,000 on 
the rubber, not including drivers—all courtesy of the beleaguered budget. Massa- 
chusetts’ Silvio Conte settled behind the wheel of his own flame red Pontiac GTO 
convertible, top down, and roared back up Pennsylvania Avenue. The logo on the 
back fender read THE JUDGE. Message there, These arguments over the people’s 
money are destined to be long and bitter, but there is every evidence that no matter 
which side wins this case, the taxpayers will pay. on 
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Nation 


More Security, More Delays 





Airlines are urged to tighten up against terrorism 


ou race for the commuter flight from 
Atlanta to Charlotte, N.C., reaching the 
airport with minutes to spare. A surpris- 
ingly long line of passengers still waits ahead 
of you. A security agent pulls you aside to 
quiz you about your shoulder bag and suit- 
case: “Did you pack them yourself? 
Have they been in your possession 
since then? Why are you flying to 
Charlotte? Are you carrying any 
gifts? Did anybody give you a pack- 
age to take to someone else?” 
While your carry-on is being X- 
rayed, you step through the metal 
detector. It screeches. You dump 
your coins in a tray and try again. 
Screech. You remove your metal- 
rimmed glasses. Screech. As other 
latecomers fidget behind you, you 
remove your belt—and finally pass 
through. The machine is so sensi- 
tive that your tiny buckle set it off. 
As you rush down the gangway, 
a guard steers you to the tarmac. 
There you join other passengers 
who checked luggage: each traveler 


Turmoil at the terminals: Will travelers accept more? 


might go into effect within a “few weeks.” 

Many Americans say they would wel- 
come stricter security while flying. In a poll 
last week for TIME/CNN by Yankelovich 





Clancy Shulman, between 75% and 80% of | 


500 adults questioned said they would be 








must identify his bag before it is 
loaded aboard the aircraft. Finally, 
you take your seat, But the screening has 
postponed takeoff for 45 minutes. 

Would U.S. domestic air travelers put 
up with such delays and intrusions for the 
increased assurance that no terrorist bomb 
is aboard their flight? They may have to, if 
the Bush Administration adopts the recom- 
mendations of the President's Commission 
on Aviation Security and Terrorism, which 
last week proposed some 60 strong steps for 
avoiding another tragedy like the midair de- 
struction of Pan Am Flight 103 over Locker- 
bie, Scotland, in 1988. That disaster, said 
the commission’s tough 182-page report, 
“may well have been preventable.” The re- 
port blamed Pan Am’s “seriously flawed” 
security system for loading an apparently 
unaccompanied suitcase containing a plas- 
tic explosive into the cargo hold of the New 
York—bound Boeing 747. 

The seven-member commission con- 
ceded that there is “much less” of a ter- 
rorist threat to flights within the U.S. than 
to international ones. Nonetheless, the 
commission urged that domestic travelers 
undergo the same tight screening that the 
Federal Aviation Administration now re- 
quires of U.S. airlines on international 
flights. The panel, headed by former La- 
bor Secretary Ann McLaughlin, asked the 
FAA to station a security manager at ma- 
jor U.S. airports. FAA administrator 
James Busey, who praised the report, said 
some of the recommendations, including 
one for more sensitive metal detection, 











willing to arrive earlier for flights, undergo 
questioning, have their luggage searched 
and pass through more sensitive detectors. 
Also, 69% said they would be more likely 
to fly on an airline with such procedures. 
Experience indicates otherwise. Pan 
Am Chairman Thomas Plaskett placed ad- 






Many say they would, but experience suggests otherwise. 








plain that Pan Am and other U.S. airlines 
are losing business overseas as travelers 
switch to the less security-conscious for- 
eign carriers. Richard Lally, vice president 
for security at the industry’s Air Transport 
Association, said that such rules in the U.S. 
would have a “disruptive impact on air 
travel.” Yet superscreening may be appro- 
priate when there are specific, credible ter- 
rorist threats. 

The commission offered some unas- 
sailable recommendations, such as one 
, calling for inspection of mailed 


3 packages carried by passenger 
2 planes. But the commission could 
grun into trouble with a proposal 
3 that the U.S. Government should 
2 prepare for “pre-emptive or retal- 
¢iatory” strikes “in countries well 
; known to have engaged in state- 
sponsored terrorism.’ As Vice | 
President, George Bush headed an 
antiterrorism commission that sug- 
gested such attacks, but only where 
they “could be surgically done.” 
The 1986 U.S. bombing of Libya 
was meant as retaliation for Muam- 
mar Gaddafi’s harboring of terror- 
ists, but it was far from “surgical.” 
Terrorists tend to hide in populated 
areas, and it is difficult to assemble 
evidence against them. 

One obvious and dismaying ex- 
ample: though investigators 
strongly believe that the schemers who 
blew up Flight 103 are members of Ah- 
med Jibril’s Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine-General Command, 
based in Syria, no charges have even been 
filed, and no one seems threatened by im- 
minent punishment. — By Ed Magnuson. 
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False Alarms or No Alarms? 


t more than $1 million each, thermal 

neutron analysis systems are designed 
to spot plastic explosives that can clude most 
other inspections. The FAA has installed TNA 
machines at two airports, New York City’s 
Kennedy and Miami International, and 
plans to require U.S. airlines to purchase 150 
of them, at a cost of $175 million. But the 
presidential commission contends that the 
machines are duds: if set to find a small bomb 
like the one that shattered Pan Am Flight 
103 (apparently between 1 and 2 Ibs.), they produce excessive false alarms. 

The 12-ft.-long, 6-ft.-high machines generate a cloud of neutrons that penetrate 
the luggage. These combine with the nitrogen in plastic explosives to generate gamma 
rays; an array of detectors identifies the substance. But other items containing nitro- 
gen, including wool sweaters and padded ski boots, can set off warnings. The manufac- 
turer, Science Applications International Corp. of San Diego, says the false alarms can 
be reduced with further experience. At the moment, says FAA administrator James 
Busey, “we have no other system available.” 





TNA: gamma rays from ski boots 
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WEKNOWHOW PRECIOUS YOUR CARGO CAN BE 





10 Wir 
THAT s\\ HY You know what makes children so special? 
WE BUILT Everything. We feel the same way about our new 
THE NEV 1 Previa. The way it handles is special. The way it 
generates 138 horsepower from its 


199] TOYOTA PREV IA. 24-liter engine is special. The way it 


pampers and performs. The way it gives you the space 













and comfort your family needs—even the way it 
looks. Everything about Previa is special. But it 
has to be. Look at the cargo it’s going to carry. 
So before you place your kids in just any car, 
think about it. You went all over town looking 
for the perfect crib. Go down to your Toyota 
dealer and see the perfect family car. Its Previa. 


Irs here. And it’s like nothing you've ever seen. 


“J love what you do for me.” 
> TOYOTA 
Bs Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA if youd like more 
information or the location of your nearest 
dealer, Get More From Life... Buckle Up! 
Nut ©1990 Towora Motor Sales, US.A,, I 

















American Notes 





ECOLOGY 


Bad Weather, 
Good Crops 


Sure, a worldwide rise in tem- 
peratures brought on by in- 
creasing atmospheric concen- 
trations of CO, could produce 
coastal flooding, choking 





Agreenhouse beneficiary: corn 


SEXES 


Not Coed— 
Or Dead 


When the trustees of Mills Col- 
lege announced three weeks 
ago that the only hope of saving 
the 138-year-old women’s 
school in Oakland from a loom- 
ing financial crisis would be to 
begin admitting undergraduate 
men next year, they were proba- 
bly unprepared for the severity 
of the reaction. Students wept, 
boycotted classes and mounted 
noisy demonstrations, chant- 
ing, “Traitors!” and “Better 
dead than coed!” 
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droughts, crop failures and 
widespread food shortages. 
But the greenhouse effect 
does have its sunny side. 

Last week, after the most 
exhaustive study yet of the 
economic and agricultural 
consequences of global warm- 
ing, a group of scientists an- 
nounced that while some Sun- 
belt farming regions in the 
U.S. might be devastated by a 
7° F average increase in tem- 
perature, other regions far- 
ther north would enjoy a 
longer growing season, bene- 
fiting such crops as corn and 
soybeans. 

Consumers, as usual, would 
get clobbered. The study, spon- 
sored by the Environmental 
Protection Agency and pub- 
lished in the science journal 
Nature, notes that food prices 
could rise because of the re- 
duced rainfall across the 
Southeast and Southwest. = 


To help close the budgetary 
gap, graduates raised $3 million 
in a week-long telephone cam- 
paign, and started a rescue plan 
that would add $10 million to 
the college’s $72 million en- 
dowment by doubling the yearly 
gift from the alumnae associa- 
tion. Last week Warren Hell- 
man, chairman of the board of 
trustees, announced that Mills 
might not need to enroll male 
students after all. “You have 
had a lot of banners for us all 
week. Here’s one for you,” 
Hellman told a crowd of about 
300 cheering women as he un- 
furled a banner that read 
MILLS—FOR WOMEN. AGAIN. @ 





Cleanup: the government says it’s safe 
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George: Gunning fora story? 


Crossing Over 
The Line 


When a gun battle broke out 
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three weeks ago over casino | 


gambling on the vast Mohawk 
Indian reservation on the New 


THE BORDER 
Arizona 
Pipeline 


Law-enforcement officers often 
speak of a narcotics pipeline 
across the American border, but 
little did they know how much 
truth there was in the metaphor. 
Last week astonished U.S. Cus- 
toms agents unearthed an elabo- 
rate tunnel that began in the 
Mexican town of Agua Prieta and 
emerged 200 ft. away in Douglas, 
Ariz. Five ft. high and 4 ft. wide, 
the subterranean pathway had 
electric lighting, water pumps 
and storage compartments for 
drug caches. “It was just an ex- 
ceptionally professionally engi- 
neered tunnel,” said a Customs 
official. Agents first began to sus- 
pect the tunnel’s existence last 


NEW YORK 
Return to 
Love Canal 


Two Rms, Canal Vu. Toxic- 
waste-disposal kit may be 
required. 


A decade ago, nearly all the 
residents along the Love Canal 
in Niagara Falls abandoned the 
neighborhood after the discov- 
ery that thousands of buried 
barrels of toxic waste had been 
leaking into basements and 
backyards. Their homes were 
bought by the Government, and 
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York—Quebec border, journal- 
ist Doug George, 35, became 
part of his own story. He picked 
up an AR-1S assault-style rifle 
and took part in an all-night 
shoot-out against pro-gambling 
forces. George, editor of two 
newspapers, the Akwesasne 
Notes and Indian Times, later 
wrote a gripping story about the 
battle, warning, “Unless we 
have permanent peace here, 
we're going to resort to terrorist 
methods.” 

Last week Quebec police 
arrested George and charged 
him with the murder of one of 
two Mohawks who perished in 
the fight. The victim: Harold 
“Junior” Edwards, who report- 
edly had taken no side in the in- 
ter-tribal feud. “a 


February, when a drug shipment 
they were tracking seemed to 
mysteriously disappear. Two 
weeks ago, they seized 2,258 Ibs. 
of cocaine, valued at more than 
$100 million, that had come 
through the Arizona pipeline. = 





An Fst agent inspects the tunnel 





200 or so were torn down. Now, 
after $275 million for relocation 
and cleanup, the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency says the 
area is again safe. Next month 
236 remaining houses are 
scheduled to go on sale. 
Despite Love Canal’s repu- 
tation, more than 200 families 
have entered bids. The main at- 
traction: bargain prices of 
$50,000 to $60,000, fully 20% 
below other Niagara Falls 
neighborhoods. Willie Mason, a 
janitor, looks forward to moving 
in. Says he: “Owning a home is 
the American dream.” & 





























The sound was jazz, 
the atmosphere was smoky, 
and the mood was martinis. 


On the South Side of Chicago it was Lincoln 
Gardens, up in Harlem it was the Cotton Club. 
But it could have been just about anywhere there 
was a bar, a dance floor, and jazz. 

We're not talking about jazz piano suites or 
orchestrated jazz stylings that passed for jazz in the 
mainstream. We're talking about real ear-piercing, 
heart-pounding New Orleans jazz, born from the 
souls of penniless musicians who traveled from 
club to club in rattletrap cars, luggage tied to the 
roof, and a makeshift bed in the back seat. 

Young black artists like Johnny Dodds 
and Papa Joe Oliver were 
among the first of the new 
jazz stars. Night after 
night, they played to 
packed, smoke-filled 
houses, bringing 
with them this new 
form of music they 
invented. 


Jazz was so new, the 





people went mad for it. “Night Clubbers;’ as 
they were called, poured into the hot spots to hear 
the new sounds from the South, to dance, and to 
drink. And the drink of choice was the martini. 
However, the martini was more than the king 
of cocktails, it was a symbol for the thinking that 
was sweeping the nation after World War I. 
People were after things that were fun, new and 
exciting. And that’ just what they got. Black met 
white, jazz bands played where orchestras once 


reigned, and cocktails were mixed in 
















spite of prohibition. 
B Today the martini is back. And 
though you can’t return to 
the Cotton Club or hear 
live jazz from the horn 
of Papa Joe Oliver, 
you can taste a mar- 
tini just the way it 
was back then. 
Gilbey’. Taste what 


it was all about. 


Gilbey’. The Authentic Gin. 
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Playing for Keeps 


Ever the master politician, Gorbachev copes with challenges froma | 
onetime ally and the Baltic republics on the eve of his U.S. visit 











By BRUCE W. NELAN Kremlin anterooms in the glare of TV | 
—_ — — - lights were understandable. “In politics, 
oving backward down the car- | he grumbled, “the public doesn’t accept 
peted corridor, a squad of tele- | pluralism. Perestroika depends on public 
vision cameramen scythed | opinion, and it is conservative.” But Gor- 
through onlookers who were | bachev’s candidate for the presidency of 
craning their necks for a better look. Flank- | the Russian federation, Alexander Vlasov, 
ing the cameras and electric cables came the | a nonvoting member of the Politburo and 
men with microphones and blazing lights. In | prime minister of the federation, hardly 
the middle of it all strode the politician they | seems the stirring leader needed to carry | 
were focusing on, trailing a small group of | out his boss’s vision. When Vlasov deliv- 
aides. Had the scene been set in the U.S. | ered an hour-long report last week, it was 
Capitol, it would have been run-of-the-mill | so plodding that not even Gorbachev 
stuff, But this was the Kremlin, and the man | seemed to be listening. He sat in a vip box | 
doing the politicking was President Mikhail | and conferred with his senior advisers. 
Gorbachev. As he moved along, he button- What Gorbachev really wants to do is 
holed Deputies of the new parliament ofthe | defeat Yeltsin, 59, a onetime ally who was 
Russian federation, urging them to preserve | fired from the Politburo 2/4 years ago, af- 
national unity by electing his candidate to | ter he delivered a stinging denunciation of 
the post of chairman. foot dragging by some of his conservative 
Even in the surprising era of demokrati- | colleagues. But Yeltsin rose from the polit- 
zatsiya, the sight of the head of government ical dead by urging even greater and faster 
lobbying in the corridors of the Grand reforms than Gorbachev proposed. A 
Kremlin Palace is an extraordinary specta- | Yeltsin victory could mark the beginning 
cle. But these are extraordinary times for | of the end for Gorbachev's brand of pere- 
Gorbachev: at stake are not only his reforms | stroika, Russia contains 75% of the Sovict 
and his own political health but also the sur- Union’s land, half of its people and most of 
vival of the Union of Soviet Socialist | its natural resources, which many Russians 
Republics. complain are being used to develop the 
Last week Gorbachev spent consider- | other 14 republics. If Yeltsin and his radi- 
able time trying to head off the election of cal supporters take over, they pledge to 
his most influential critic, former Politburo | wrest control of those resources from the 
member Boris Yeltsin, as president of the | central government. While they do not fa- 
Russian federation. He met with Lithua- | vor actual secession, they take a literal 
nian Prime Minister Kazimiera Prunskiene | stand on Russia’s claim to sovereignty. 
for nearly two hours in an attempt to per- Said Yeltsin: “Russia is a state, not a re- | 
suade her that, at a minimum, her republic | public, with all the rights that entails, in- 
must suspend its two-month-old declaration cluding its own ministries and its own for- 
of independence. It may be a measure of his | eign policy.” 
domestic difficulties that Gorbachev's most Head counters in the Russian parlia- 
solid accomplishment came in foreign af- | ment say the 1,050 attending Deputies are 
fairs. After four days of talks between U.S. | divided almost evenly into three groups: 
Secretary of State James Baker and Soviet Yeltsin supporters, Vlasov loyalists and the 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in undecided. Even the reformers have mixed 
Moscow, the two sides made substantial | feelings about the erratic, boastful populism 
| progress on a new arms-control treaty, mak- | of Yeltsin. He is, however, a vivid alterna- 
ing it likely that Gorbachev and George tive to Vlasov, an organization man who Is 
Bush can announce a basic agreement at | considered a Gorbachev puppet. “Yeltsin is 
next week’s summit in Washington. a man of many contradictions,” says Nikolai 
Under the circumstances, Gorbachev’s | Yershov, a Deputy from Borovichovsky, 
flashes of frustration as he stalked the | “but a vote for him is the only guarantee 
— - that there will be no returning to the past. 
Yeltsin: a quirky, boisterous populist but He’s the only guy who can look Gorbachev 
aman who stands up to Gorbachev in the eye and tell him the truth.” 
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The leaders of the Baltic 
republics of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania also pressed 
ahead with their challenge to 
Gorbachev, possibly hoping to 
make their case an issue at the 
summit. The presidents of the 
three republics met on May 12 
in Tallinn, the Estonian capi- 
tal, to form a united front by 
reviving the Baltic Council, a 
policy-coordinating body that 
dates from before World War 
II. They sent a letter to Gorba- 
chev asking for joint negotia- 
tions on independence. Gor- 
bachev responded last week 
with two decrees that said the 
Baltic states were violating the 
Soviet constitution. 

The following afternoon 
some 5,000 demonstrators 
filled the tiny square in front 
of Tallinn’s pink-and-white Toompea Pal- 
ace, the Estonian seat of government. It 
was a Russian-speaking crowd, carrying 
banners calling on workers to DEFEND SO- 
VIET POWER and demanding the resigna- 
tion of President Arnold Ruutel. When 
the protesters broke through a locked 
gate into the palace courtyard, Prime 
Minister Edgar Savisaar put out a radio 
call for help, crying, “We are being as- 
saulted. This is a coup attempt.” Crowds 
of Estonians rushed to the square and 
pushed the Russians out. 

In Riga that same day, Russian mili- 
tary officers and cadets in civilian clothes 
marched in front of the Latvian parlia- 





chaos, collapse, collapse.’ ” 


Mikhail Gorbachev 


ment. President Anatolijs Gorbunovs 
agreed to accept a petition from the Rus- 
sians and to set up a commission to deal 
with their grievances. Most Baltic nation- 
alists assume, however, that the demon- 
strators’ real intention is to maintain 
Moscow’s control rather than protect the 
rights of ethnic Russians. 

Lithuania quickly shifted toward flexi- 
bility. Seizing on an idea floated last month 
by French President Frangois Mitterrand 
and West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, Vilnius offered, in return for negotia- 
tions, to suspend all legislation it had passed 
since declaring independence. Prime Minis- 
ter Prunskiene flew to Moscow to present 


the offer to Gorbachev. While 
she was still in the air, Gorba- 
chev called the Lithuanian mis- 
sion asking to see her as soon as 
she arrived. This was a gesture 
of compromise on his part, 
since he had insisted no talks 
were possible until the Lithua- 
nians canceled their declara- 
tion of independence. 

After her session with Gor- 
bachev, Prunskiene said she 
felt that “significant steps to- 
ward agreement” had been 
taken. But by the next day it 
was clear the basic issue had 
still not been resolved. TASS 
that Lithuania had 
failed to repeal the act of inde- 
pendence. Soviet officials later 
added that at least a “suspen 


sion of 


observed 


the declaration was 
required. Baker tried to keep 

the pressure on by urging Prunskiene to 
consider suspending the independence 
declaration as a way to open a dialogue 

Gorbachev did not find good news last 
week even in the Moscow district where 
he ran for a seat at this July’s Communist 
Party congress. Though he won 61% of 
the vote, he encountered surprisingly vig- 
orous opposition from a watch-factory 
foreman and his pro-democracy support- 
ers. The irony cannot have escaped Gor- 
bachev: he is now facing his strongest 
challenges from those who have taken his 
message of reform most to heart. 

— Reported by Paul Hofheinz and John Kohan/ 
Moscow and J.F.0. McAllister/with Baker 


Russians besiege the Estonian parliament in Tallinn: they hope to preserve Soviet rule as well as their own minority rights veinsana valine 
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Oh, One More Thing... 





Despite last-minute maneuvers to wring out concessions, 


a far-reaching strategic-arms treaty may be ready at last 


A: the week began, some diplomats 
were calling it the Big Pre-Summit 
| Stall. Endgame, however, might have been 
amore accurate term. In a manner familiar 
to all negotiators who have ever raced a 
deadline, Soviet and American negotiators 
sought to extract the last possible conces- 
sion before turning over a nuclear-weap- 


Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev, to announce 
with a flourish at their summit meeting 
next week. But by the time Secretary of 
State James Baker left Moscow on Satur- 
day, after four days of talks with Sovict 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
and a five-hour visit with Gorbachev, basic 
agreement on the most significant arms- 
control treaty ever negotiated seemed 
ready for the summiteers to approve. 
Baker looked tired when he finally 
| emerged from discussions he described as 
“heavy lifting.” The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
had reached a “trail-blazing” agreement to 
ban superpower production of chemical 
weapons and to destroy existing stockpiles 
that, said Baker, could serve as a model for 
the global ban now under negotiation by 40 
nations. They also cleared away the biggest 
obstacle to a strategic arms-reduction trea- 
ty: how to cut air- and sea-launched cruise 
missiles. Settling on the complicated for- 
mulas to regulate these elusive, nuclear- 
tipped weapons opens the way to a sweep- 
ing treaty that will trim overall long-range 
nuclear arsenals 30% to 35%. But Baker 
and Shevardnadze could not bridge their 
differences on how to reduce conventional 





Intercontinental 
ballistic missles 





ons agreement for their chiefs, George | 





troops and tanks in Europe. Baker said the 
U.S. had offered a “new” approach, but 
“our counterparts were unable to respond 
at this time.” Still, it is likely that Gorba- 
chev and Bush will sign a full treaty by 
year’s end. 


The remaining issues never did look in- | 


soluble, at least from a technical viewpoint. 
Negotiators long ago settled on the cuts— 
roughly 50% —to be made in the most dev- 
astating nuclear weapons: warheads car- 
ried by land- and submarine-based ballistic 
missiles and aircraft. But proliferating 
cruise missiles presented more difficulty. 
The U.S. at one point thought it had Mos- 
cow’s agreement to leave sea-launched 
cruise missiles out of the treaty; each side 
would merely make “politically binding” 
declarations of how many it intended to 
deploy. Last week the U.S. essentially got 
its way when the Soviets agreed to a sepa- 
rate declaration outside the main treaty 
that would limit cach side to 880 SLCMs. 

On air-launched cruise missiles, which 
could be launched by bombers from out- 
side an enemy’s airspace and beyond the 
reach of its air defenses, the question was 
the range of the weapons to be limited, The 
US. initially wanted to apply curbs only to 
missiles with a range of more than 932 
miles, while the Soviets proposed 186 
miles. In the end, the U.S. adopted a Soviet 
offer to set the range at 372 miles. At the 
same time, Moscow agreed to accept U.S. 
rules for counting the number of ALCMs 
each side deployed. 

Technicalities, however, were not the 


HOW SOME OF THE CUTS WOULD WORK 


Submarine launched 


ballistic missles 








real point; political will was. On the Ameri- 
can side, there was some suspicion that 
Gorbachev would be unable to make any 
but the tiniest additional concessions. Rea- 
son: he was under fire from military lead- 
ers who (with some justification) feared 
that the treaty was shaping up in a fashion 
skewed in favor of the U.S. On the Soviet 
side, there was some concern that the U.S. 
would try to push an already embattled 
Gorbachev to the wall. One way to do so: 
insisting on a ban on mobile missiles with 
mulfiple warheads, which the U.S.S.R.— 
but not the U.S.—has already deployed. 
While several disagreements like this one 
remain unsettled, both sides proved willing | 
to do some compromising. 

Which does not mean the millennium 
has arrived. For one thing, an intricate ver- 
ification procedure remains to be complet- 
ed. Also, START in some ways scems de- 
signed to curb the arms race of the 1980s 
rather than the one that might occur in the 
90s; it makes its greatest reductions in the 
numbers of ballistic-missile warheads, 
which have been gradually losing promi- 
nence to the newer cruise missiles as both 
sides modernize their nuclear arsenals. 
Consequently, the cut in total warheads 
deployed will not be 50%, as often stated, 
but 30% to 35%. Under some circum- 
stances, there could be no overall reduc- 
tion: because of complex rules that count 
bombers as carrying fewer warheads than 
they are capable of carrying, the U.S. in | 
theory could wind up not with the 6,000 
warheads that START supposedly allows 
each side, but with more than 11,000. 
Still, the treaty, when and if signed, 
will mark a step toward U.S.-Soviet 
cooperation to lessen the arms race— 
and a step away from the threat of nuclear 
annihilation. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by J.F.0. McAllister with Baker and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 


Bombers 







CURRENT U.S. 
WARHEADS 


12,082 total 


hae 11,212 total 


*Some bombers are counted as carrying only one warhead, 
6,000 total others eight or ten warheads, but all can carry More. rye cory See Hat 
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Which computer is 


the most powerful? 


Okay, so it's a trick question. But the right answer could 
be worth millions to you and your organization. 

The average computer company would have you believe 
that you can measure the power of their computers purely in 
machine terms. Like megahertz or MIPS: 

At Apple, we see things differently. A personal computer 
cant do anything by itself. And a computer that people can’t — 
or won't— use doesn't really have any power at all. 

Just think of all the PCs you've seen like the computer 
on the left, sitting idle most of the time. 

Macintosh personal computers, on the other hand, can 
almost always be found like the computer on the right. With 
human beings attached. Hour after hour. Day after day. Year in 
and year out. Helping people do almost everything they do. 
Giving people the kind of power you can measure in results. 

A recent survey of people who use Macintosh and people 
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who use the other leading personal computer system in Fortune 
1000 corporations helps explain why: Macintosh was rated 
22% higher for user enjoyment. Which, in turn, helps account for 
why information systems managers in those companies rated 
Macintosh 22% higher for overall satisfaction and a remarkable 
42% higher for user productivity 

So before you spend another dime on personal compu 
ters, invest a few minutes in a system that lets you measure its 
power by the only benchmark that really matters: the perfor- 
mance of the people who use it. For your nearest authorized 
Apple reseller, call 1-800-538-9696, ext.800. 

Then you'll know why Macintosh is the most powerful 
personal computer you can buy today. 

The computer people actually use. 


The power to be your best!” @. 

















World _ 


America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 


The Incredible Shrinking U.S.S.R. 


p until now, the overriding issue at U.S.-Soviet summits 

has been how to avert World War III. Next week’s meet- 
ing will be different. George Bush will be receiving a Soviet 
leader who has openly warned that his country may be heading 
toward civil war. That specter haunts conversations with citi- 
zens of the U.S.S.R. at many levels of society and in many 
parts of the country, and it ought to be an urgent item on the 
international agenda. 

The festering crisis in the Baltics is only the most obvious 
manifestation of the problem and by no means the most 
alarming. The resolve of 
the leaders there is still 
tempered with restraint. 
That is not necessarily so 
in the southern republics. 
Speaking privately in Tbi- 
lisi two weeks ago, one of 
Georgia’s most popular 
nationalist leaders de- 
nounced as “traitors and 
collaborationists” any of 
his countrymen who par- 
ticipate in Soviet-ap- 
proved parliamentary 
elections this fall. Such 
epithets give off a distinct 
aroma of gunpowder 

In Moscow there is a 
growing awareness that 
the virus of secessionism 
is spreading fast, while 
the search for a cure— 
economic prosperity and 
political diversity within a 
loose confederation—is 
still in the test-tube phase. 
Academicians at state- 
sponsored institutes are openly wondering whether break- 
away Muslim areas of Central Asia will end up allied with hos- 
tile Islamic fundamentalist regimes to the south. 

The prospect of whole republics defecting has complicated 
U.S.-Soviet nuclear arms-control talks. Sovict negotiators 
have dug in their heels at the last minute in part because the 
Ministry of Defense is looking to the day when it may have to 
compensate for lost real estate with extra missiles. “As our 
overall situation deteriorates,” says one official, “we have to 
reinforce ourselves where we have a vanguard position.” Then 
he adds with a thin smile, “That means the ballet and the Stra- 
tegic Rocket Forces.” 

Politicking for the presidency of the Russian Federation is 
now a hot topic in Moscow. Many think that post will be more 
important in a few years than the presidency of a fractionated 
U.S.S.R. More and more Russians are saying perhaps their re- 
public should secede. They are only one-quarter joking. 

Gorbachev's associates say he accepts that some shrinkage 
is inevitable; he is looking for a way of making the process dig- 
nified, or at least orderly. He is also trying to buy time for the 
reforms he hopes will induce most of the country to remain. 
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The rules that the Supreme Soviet has imposed for secession, 
however, are rigged to give the central authorities a veto over 
the will of the people around the periphery. The result has 
been to radicalize even relatively moderate nationalists. The 
more Gorbachev tries to slow down their departure, the more 
determined they are to speed it up. 

In reply to that point, Gorbachev’s aides insist that the se- 
cession law, passed in the heat of the Lithuanian crisis, is ne- 
gotiable. Bush should press Gorbachev hard on that score. 
When his guest objects, as he no doubt will, that separatism is 
. purely an internal affair, 
3 Bush should explain, ever 
> SO politely, that nothing 
$ could be further from the 
®° truth. Chaos, even if 
3 confined to the U.S.S.R., 

would have direct and po- 
tentially dangerous impli- 
cations for the U.S. At a 
minimum, the Soviet 
Union cannot be a part- 
ner in superintending the 
emergence of a post-cold 
war European order if its 
western republics are un- 
der siege, or worse. Nor 
can Moscow help bring 
peace to the Middle East, 
the Persian Gulf or the In- 
dian subcontinent if the 
Caucasus and Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia are in flames. 
But Bush must do 
some reassuring of his 
own. What exactly is offi- 
cial U.S. policy on the is- 
sue of separatism? So far 
there is none. A blanket endorsement of self-determination 
for any nationality group yearning for its own state would ag- 
gravate U.S. relations with plenty of countries that are coping 
with restive minorities (Israel and Yugoslavia, for example) 

William Hyland, a veteran analyst and policymaker, has 
proposed reverting to the Soviet borders as they existed in 
1939, before the Stalin-Hitler pact. That would be fine with 
the Balts, but Hyland had better stay out of dark alleys in Tbi- 
lisi. Georgian nationalists have their own case for indepen- 
dence. Trouble is, it goes back to 1921. Are they to be grand- 
fathered into the U.S.S.R.? Maybe so. But the U.S. needs a 
coherent answer of its own to the dilemma Gorbachev faces: 
Where to draw the line, both on the map and in the history 
books? 

Gorbachev may not accept the U.S.’s position, just as the 
secessionists may not accept his. Still, Bush needs to assure the 
Soviet leader that whatever their disagreements, the U.S. is 
not seeking the complete disintegration of the U.S.S.R. Oth- 
erwise, Gorbachev will not only go home angry—he will go 
home more vulnerable than ever to the charge that he has sold 
out the U.S.S.R. to its enemies. . 
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IT’S STARTING TO SOUND LIKE 


MERCEDES-BENZ IS ENGINEERED LIKE 
ONE OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD. 


It's curious. 

Mercedes-Benz claims to be engineered like no other car in the world. 
Yet recently, they've spent millions of dollars emphasizing such attributes as 
safety, durability, and longevity. 

Qualities long associated with another car maker. 

Volvo. 

Which is why, if you've been thinking about buying a Mercedes, you'd 
do well to consider a Volvo 760. Like all Volvos, the 760 embodies all the 
traditional Volvo values. 

Its tough, durable, and above all, it’s built with your safety in mind. 

But the 760 also provides a level of luxury found in few cars on the 
road today. From its automatic climate control to its six speaker high-output 
sound system, virtually every conceivable comfort is standard. 

In short, the Volvo 760 is engineered to be everything a Mercedes is. 
And, clearly, everything a Mercedes wants to be. WOLWVO 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR TOO WOINO NORTE AE acl A car you can believe in 
‘ «< . 
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DISCRIMINATION 


An Outbreak of Bigotry 


Everyone says it’s only human nature to despise one’s neighbor. If that’s true, what 
can governments around the world do to control such hatred? 


An epidemic of ethnic hatred is sweep- 
ing the world, dismaying and perplexing } 
fair-minded people who are at a loss to ex- } 
plain it. Why are Jewish cemeteries in 
France and Italy being desecrated? Why 
are Turks in Bulgaria and Koreans in Japan 
viewed as infections in the national blood- 
stream? Why do Africa’s Hutu and Tutsi 
tribes continue to slaughter one another? 
Social scientists are not much help with 
such questions, They generally regard eth- 
nocentrism—a preference for one’s own 
group—as an innate human characteristic, and they have pro- 
duced little significant research on the virulent course these feel- 
ings often take. 

The core of the problem seems to be the determination of al- 
most every group to feel superior to others. In some countries, 
those emotions have been codified into discriminatory laws like 
South Africa’s apartheid, but even without them, ethnic hatred 
can make itself felt. Traditionally, that attitude was labeled rac- 
ism. But the term can hardly embrace attacks as diverse as those 


Issues of Color 
And of Creed | 


ij n the past ten years, police have recorded 
at least nine desecrations of Jewish cem- 
eterics in France. None of those episodes 
provoked the torrent of outrage unleashed 
by the grisly find two weeks ago in a grave- 
yard in Carpentras in southern France. In- 
vestigators speculate that four vandals set 
upon the Jewish burial ground in the hours 
before dawn, shattering tombstones with | 
sledgehammers and iron bars. The dese- 
craters, who are still unidentified, dragged 
one woman’s body halfway out of her grave. 
They also exhumed the corpse of an 81- 
year-old man buried only two weeks earlier 
and impaled it on an umbrella. 

rhe profanations at Carpentras were 
followed by a wave of copycat crimes last 
week. Graves were vandalized or painted 
with swastikas in at least six other Jewish 
cemeteries around the country. In the Brit- 
tany city of Quimper, red Stars of David 
were spray painted on 17 stores. In Royan, 
a 41-year-old schoolteacher was badly 
beaten by two masked assailants after 
she discussed racism with her students. 


responsible.” 





Swastikas desecrate graves in France 





While the Carpentras scandal has fo 


8 on black Americans in New York City, 
North African workers in Italy, Arab immi- 
e grants in France, Romanies (Gypsies) in 
¢ Czechoslovakia, Hungarians in Romania. 
= Very few Jews are left in Central Europe af- 
ter Hitler’s Holocaust, but the anti-Semi- 
* tism that lay dormant under communist re- 
pression has sprung back to life. The best 
word to describe the whole sickening phe- 
nomenon may simply be bigotry. 
Countries like France and Japan don’t 
perceive themselves as nations of bigots. 
Neither condones violence or the persecution of minorities. But 
both see themselves as possessing a certain superiority—cultural 
in France, ethnic in Japan—and they are uncomfortable with the 
presence of aliens. Such largely unspoken social attitudes fre- 
quently provide the grist for demagogic politicians to transform 
into blatantly racist actions and policies. But as the following re- 
ports also illustrate, the governments in Paris and Tokyo are in- 
creasingly aware of their problem and are trying to deal with both 
public outrages and long-standing prejudices. 


000 


‘AU RacisMe 
NON: A VANTISEM 


Last week's Paris protest drew people from every religion and political party except Le Pen’s 


“This incident would never have been possible in a France that was united and worthy. 


France that was united, worthy and | tinged attacks. Mayors of several towns, 


| overwhelmed with immigrants, have tried 
to limit the number of foreign children in 


Coming on top of recent attacks against 
North African immigrants, the atrocities 
that began at Carpentras prompted some 
French citizens to wonder whether their 
society were fundamentally sick. Said Par- 
is’ Chief Rabbi Joseph Sitruk: “This inci 
dent would never have been possible in a 


cused attention on anti-Semitism, hostility 
toward North African immigrants is a grav- 
er concern. In a survey in February, 76% of 
those polled said there were too many Ar 
abs in the country; they make up some 2 
million of France's 56 million people. In 
March three men of North African origin 
were brutally murdered in separate race 
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their schools. Last week the mayor of 
Charvieu-Chavagneux was indicted for il- 
legally ordering the bulldozing of a 
mosque last August; one of the five people 
who were praying inside was injured. 

More than ever, French politicians 
and commentators are blaming Jean-Ma- 
rie Le Pen, leader of the far-right Nation- 
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Muslims pray ina Marseilles street 


Immigrants face increasing hostility. 


al Front, for the current outbreak of intol- 
erance. Recent polls give him the support 
of 15% of the population. After Carpen- 
tras, Interior Minister Pierre Joxe called 
Le Pen a racist and a provocateur. The 
National Front leader has aimed his in- 
vective mainly at North Africans. But he 
has also made outrageous remarks about 
Jews, calling the Nazi gas chambers “a 
point of detail” in history and making a 
pun involving the word crematory on a 
Jewish minister's name. 

Le Pen condemned the sacrilege at Car- 
pentras, but his critics argue that his dogma 
of bigotry has encouraged this kind of de- 
pravity. Three weeks ago, the National As- 
sembly passed a law—apparently aimed at 
the National Front—excluding from public 
service anyone convicted of inciting racial 
hatred. 

In the wake of the desecrations, 2,000 
French Jews applied to immigrate to Israel; 
the usual weekly average is 50. But experts 
on ethnic conflict caution against alarm. 
Says sociologist Pierre-Andre Taguieff: 
“Today antiracism is growing faster than 
racism. The anti-Semites are marginal.” 

Underscoring his point, tens of thou- 
sands of citizens took part in marches all 
across France last week to register their dis- 
gust with bigotry. In the Paris protest, which 
drew some 80,000 people, members of all 
religions and political parties—except Le 
Pen’s—rallied together for the first time in 
recent memory. Even President Frangois 
Mitterrand was there, marking the first time 
since Paris’ liberation in 1945 that a French 
head of state has taken to the streets to | 
demonstrate. 

The forceful silent march raised hopes 
that this week’s parliamentary debate on 
immigration and integration would produce 
a moderate consensus, which has so far 
proved elusive, on how to tackle these prick- 
ly issues, But that is not likely to stop the 
National Front. Le Pen’s forces, always part 
of the problem, seem uninterested in any 


solution. - By Lisa Beyer. 








No Longer Willing 
To Be Invisible 


pes Toyoda thought she was Japa- 
nese. After all, she spoke Japanese 
and looked like her other elementary 
school friends. But shortly before she en- 
tered the third grade, her parents told her 
that her real name was Kang Woo Ja and 
she was actually Korean. Woo Ja, sur- 
prised but not dismayed, announced her 
true identity to her classmates, and some 
of them promptly taunted her. It was her 
first encounter with Japan’s lingering 
prejudice against Koreans, but it was not 
likely to be her last. 

Roughly 677,000 Koreans live in Japan, 
the country’s largest foreign contingent but 
still less than 1% of the country’s 123 mil- 
lion people. Most are descendants of Ko- 
rean laborers who came to the islands 
when Japan’s 1910-1945 colonization of 
the peninsula took away their jobs and 
land. More than four decades later, there is 
little discernible difference be- 
tween the two peoples, but Ko- 
reans still face discrimination. 
Those who retain their Korean 
citizenship are ineligible for 
most civil service jobs, such as 
public school teaching, and 
they cannot vote. 

Far more pervasive are the 
subtle social prejudices that 
lead employers to refuse them 
jobs and Japanese parents to 
oppose mixed marriages. Be- 
hind the society's refusal to 
embrace this small minority 
are ignorance, a superiority 
complex toward Koreans 
rooted in the colonial era, and 
Japan’s obsession with 
conformity. 

To live comfortably, most 
Koreans use Japanese aliases 








and companies were reluctant to hire 
them. The government did not extend full | 
social-welfare benefits to Koreans until | 
the 1980s. | 

The status agreements left the posi- 
tion of third-generation Koreans in limbo. 
Seoul now demands that future genera- 
tions be exempt from most restrictions ap- 
plied to foreign citizens, such as one re- 
quiring them to carry identification cards | 
bearing a fingerprint. Three wecks before 
Roh’s visit, the government finally agreed 
to do away with the fingerprinting. But Ja- 
pan says it cannot exempt the Koreans 
from all restrictions, pointing out that 
other countries draw a line between resi- 
dent foreigners and their own nationals. | 

Korean residents can apply for Japa- 
nese citizenship but often do not, charg- 
ing that the subtle prejudices against them 
do not disappear. “Every day I face invisi- 
ble barriers,” says Hong Dae Pyo, a lan- 
guage-school director who contends that 
he was fired from a salesman’s position 
when his employer discovered he was Ko- 
rean. “If Japan accepted me as Hong Dae 
Pyo, I would naturalize tomorrow.” 
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Kang Woo Ja, center, and her Japanese friends 





and hide their origins. But 
many are beginning to resent 
such subterfuges. “We're just like Japa- 
nese, so how are we supposed to change?” 
asks Ha Jung Nam, deputy director of a 
Korean residents association in Japan. 
President Roh Tae Woo’s scheduled visit 
to Japan this week ignited simmering an- 
ger in Seoul against the treatment of Kore- 
an nationals, and he was under pressure to 
cancel the trip unless the long-standing 
grievances were resolved. 

During Japan’s occupation of the pen- 
insula, the ruling government naturalized 
all Koreans, forcing them to speak Japa- 
nese and take Japanese names. In 1965 
Japan gave Koreans claiming allegiance 
to Seoul and their children a special per- 
manent-resident status. The government 
later extended a similar status to Koreans 
loyal to Pyongyang. But most banks re- 
fused loans to these permanent visitors, 


A Korean who learned about lingering prejudice firsthand. 





In fact, discrimination is declining, but 
a reluctance to deal with Koreans persists. 
Earlier this month, an agricultural credit 
cooperative in Kawasaki, outside Tokyo, 
apologized in a national newspaper for re- 
fusing a job application from a Korean. 
When a couple house hunting in Osaka 
acknowledged that they were Korean, all 
the 24 real estate agents they visited told 
them they would face discrimination: sure 
enough, at half the rentals they looked 
into, their application was rejected. 

Japan, however, can no longer afford 
to be complacent as it moves onto the 
global stage. South Korea’s confidence 
is also growing, and it is no longer hesi- 
tant about expressing its impatience 
over an issue that should have been re- 
solved long ago. —By Kumiko Makihara/ 
Tokyo. With reporting by K.C. Hwang/Seoul =| 
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~ Butitsounds like this 


Al&Ican do the same for ! 
your fax machine's performance. 


AT&T Enhanced FAX Service. Even the most elementary fax machine can do some very grand things. 
Because now it can be hooked up to AT&T Enhanced FAX, which can empower your machine with all 
the capabilities available through AT&T's Worldwide Intelligent Network 
And all you need to do is call our toll-free number and follow the easy voice prompts, which orchestrate 
the entire process. 
You can store and retrieve messages from your own fax mailbox. Automatically redial a busy number. 
And send the same document to up to 1,000 destinations, worldwide. 
And since it frees up both you and your machine, you can conduct business as usual. 
One last note. AT&T Enhanced FAX is part of an extensive portfolio of services called AT&T Global Messaging, 
which will always be evolving and never become outdated. 
So call 1 800 248-EFAX to hear more about AT&T Enhanced FAX and how we can handle all your fax needs. 
It'll be music to your ears. 


Atal 


The right choice. 


Mii! 


1!!! 
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Microsoft contin 
software by taking an 


Microsoft makes over 50 software 
products for three types of personal com- 
puter platforms: IBM’ PCs and compat- 
ibles, Macintosh’and PCs running OS/2. 

A wide variety, indeed. 

Yet, there is unparalleled consisten- 
cy among Microsoft software. 

It started 15 years ago, when we 
set out to create powerful products that 
are easy to use. 

No ifs, ands or buts. 

This credo isn't above the door as 
you walk in, or on our softball jerseys. But 
it is apparent in every product we research, 
— and manufacture. 

o other software company has 
proven to be this consistent. 

Which makes us different. By not 
being that different at all. 


MICROSOFT’ PRODUCTS HAVE 
SOME VERY COMMON TRAITS. 


By design, Microsoft ap lications 
will work the same on all of foe ay’s per- 
sonal computers. 

For example, Microsoft Excel, our 
spreadsheet, for Macintosh, Windows” 
and OS/2 Presentation Manager systems, 
will share a majority of their respective 
programs. A policy that creates uncanny 
similarities across all three platforms. 

Secondly, throughout our word pro- 
cessing, spreadsheet, graphics and inte- 
grated software, you ‘il find consistency in 
our pull-down menus, graphical symbols 
reall icons), even basic commands. 
Everything that can be standardized, is. 

So working with multiple applica- 
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tions, exchangin ng data, or sharing files 
with co-workers, becomes quite simple. 

Overall, the benefit is clear. 

Once you learn one Microsoft prod- 
uct, you're well on your way to knowing 
how to use all Microsoft products. 

A trait you'll find endearing. 


Microsoft and the Microsoft logo are registered trademarks and Windows and Making it all make sense ave trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. A pple is a registered traa 


ually improves its 
unorthodox approach. 


OS ORE aia eae : Microsoft, suffice it to say, is big on 
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agers 5 DEAS bi Fa pictures. Which is why our products have 


a liberal dose of them. 

In technical terms, it’s called graph- 
ical user interface, or GUI. 

What it all means is that complex 
command sequences are replaced with a 
simple point and click. 

In turn, you get more access to the 
power of today’s PCs. Making you more 
productive. Building your confidence to 
try new things. Creating new opportuni- 
ties and a new outlook for you. 

You get the picture. 


THE MORE THINGS CHANGE, 
THE MORE THEY STAY THE SAME. 


The personal computer industry 
will continue to at a tremendous rate. 

And we'll be a big part of it. But it 
won't change us. We'll continue to make 
software that’s more powerful, while si- 
multaneously making it easier to use. 

For more information on any of our 
roducts from systems, languages and 
ocal area networks to applications, call 

(800) 541-1261, Department L19. 


You'll see how everything fits to- 
‘e __ gether. And how Microsoft products for 


different types of personal computers look 
and work the same. 





WITH OUR SOFTWARE, Which means that by design, entire 
PICTURES DO THE TALKING. corporations can use Microsoft software. 
A picture is much more interesting One person at a time. 
to look at than words. 
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ess time from pictures. Universally, more aie 
people can understand pictures. Making it all make sense 
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There’s a long list of reasons 
to think of us first for flights to Europe. 


American 


Brussels 
Dusseldorf 
Frankfurt 
Glasgow 
Molaro lela 
Madrid 
Manchester 
Munich 
Paris 
Stockholm 
Zurich 
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Dublin 
Frankfurt 
Hamburg 
Me) arelelal 
Munich 
Paris 
Shannon 
Stuttgart 


United 


ae laLeieial 


People expect the world of us. 





Lufthansa 


Adana 
Algiers 
Amsterdam 
Ankara 
Antalya 
Athens 
Barcelona 
Bari 

Basel 
Belgrade 
Bergen 
Bilbao 
Birmingham 
= fo} [ele lars) 
Bremen 
Bristol 
Brussels 
Bucharest 
Budapest 
(OF: 1-¥-1e) Falter] 
Catania 
Cologne/Bonn 
Copenhagen 
Dresden 
Dublin 
Dusseldorf 
Faro 

Forli 
Florence 
Frankfurt 


Friedrichshafen 
Geneva 
Glasgow 
Gothenburg 
Graz 
larelanlelelge) 
Hannover 
Helsinki 
Heraklion 
Ibiza 
Talatsielatien.d 
Istanbul 
Izmir 

Kiel 

Las Palmas 
Leipzig 

WM elalialelecce| 
Linz 

Lisbon 
elalelela. 
Lyon 

Te late! 
Malaga 
Manchester 
Marseille 
Milan 
Monastir 
Moscow 
Munich 
Munster/Osnabruck 





Naples 
Nice 
Nuremburg 
Olbia 

Oslo 

Palma 
Paris 

Pisa 

Porto 
Prague 
Rome 
Saarbrucken 
STI Paeltige! 
ete) ifs) 
Stockholm 
Stuttgart 
Tangier 
Thessaloniki 
Belti Celtis 
Trieste 
Tunis 

Turin 
Valencia 
Venice 
Vienna 
Warsaw 
Zagreb 
Zurich 


With 88 European destinations, Lufthansa has 
Europe covered from A to Z. In fact, we fly to 
four times as many cities in Europe as 
American, Delta and United combined 

And in all of these cities, and in many more to 
which we don't even fly, you'll find a Lufthansa 
office whose staff has the experience to help 
with travel arrangements, hotels, rental cars and 
much more. So next time you're planning a trip to 
Europe, think of Lufthansa first and you won't 
have a reason to think of anyone else 
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Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is a part 


: pant in the mileage programs of United, Delta 
JSAw and Contir 


nental/Eastern. See your Travel Agent for details 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


The Wind Rises in Welkom 





In defense of apartheid, white vigilantes organize to intimidate 


blacks and threaten a “holy war”’ 


he sunny garden city of 

Welkom is having trouble 
living up to its name. Situated 
in the Orange Free State gold- 
mining belt, the town of 54,000 
whites and 150,000 blacks had 
long managed to keep a rela- 
tively peaceful if wary distance 
from the murderous political 
events that plagued other parts 
of South Africa. But with the 
release of Nelson Mandela, the 
legalization of the African Na- 
tional Congress and President 
F.W. de Klerk’s reform initia- 
tives, racial tensions are rip- 
pling across Welkom like an 
evil wind. 

The ominous force behind the tensions 
is a white right-wing organization of self- 
styled commandos, the Afrikaner Weer- 
standsbeweging, or Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement. Dressed in khaki uniforms, 
members wear a swastika-like insignia, sa- 
lute Nazi-style and warn of a “holy war” if 
De Klerk succeeds in carrying out his pro- 
gram. The A.w.B. has launched a campaign 
of intimidation against Welkom’s blacks 
and has been accused of nighttime beat- 
ings. In early May, when armed squads be- 
gan strutting in the streets during the day, 


Right-wing commandos at target practice in the Transvaal 


the civic association in Welkom’s black 
township of Thabong declared a consumer 
boycott. Suddenly white-owned shops were 
deserted, and losses mounted to about 
$400,000 a day. 

That did not deter Eugene Terre 





Blanche, leader of the A.w.B., from staging | 


a military drill of 300 of his “officers,” 
whose job, he said, will be to establish 
countrywide commando groups to oppose 
a black government. When Law and Order 
Minister Adriaan Vlok arrived on a fact- 
finding trip, he met a heavily armed A.w.B. 
contingent outside the Welkom police sta- 





ALocal Custom 
Called Cruelty 


A vicious caste murder 
becomes a cause célébre 





hen Kuchchi Devi, 24, and her hus- 

band Dhanraj, 26, used to walk to- 
gether to the well for a bath, the villagers of 
Saton Dharampur would sigh at the grace 
of this “pair of swans,” as they were called. 
He was tall and handsome. She was lovely, 
with smooth skin and sloping eyes. The lo- 
cal landlord, Arjun Singh, noticed Kuch- 
chi’s beauty too. One day last month he ap- 
proached her as she cut wheat in his fields 
and offered her two bullocks and other fa- 
vors if she would sleep with him. Dhanraj 








angrily told Singh to leave his wife alone. 
That evening, two of the landlord’s neph- 
ews allegedly dragged Dhanraj from his 
hut, doused him with kerosene and set him 
on fire. He died the next morning. 

The deplorable story of the young cou- | 


ple would have been just anoth- 
er in a long list of brutalities 
committed against India’s un- 
touchables, the lowest of the 
low in the country’s rigid caste 
structure, But the event took 
place in the Fatehpur district of 
Uttar Pradesh, the constituency 
of Prime Minister V.P. Singh, 
and the landlord is a Thakur, a 
member of the same upper 
caste as the nation’s leader. Ea- 
ger to embarrass the Prime Minister, the 
opposition Congress (1) Party has turned 
the plight of Kuchchi Devi into the coun- 
try’s leading cause célébre. 

Not that it will do much good for the 
country’s 128 million other untouchables, 
or Harijans. Kuchchi’s case only under- 
scores how, despite special laws aimed at 
protecting them, the Harijans face despica- 
bly high levels of oppression. Last week a 
Harijan woman was reportedly burned to 
death after being gang raped by three men, 
again in Fatehpur. In 1989 more than 
14,000 anti-Harijan atrocities, including 
759 rapes and 479 murders, were regis- 
tered. Countless others went unrecorded 
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Kuchchi Devi 





tion. Its Land Rover carried a bumper 
sticker reading IF GUNS ARE OUTLAWED, 
HOW CAN WE SHOOT LIBERALS? “There is 
no force in this world,” says Terre Blanche, 
“that will stop [Afrikaners] from defending 
themselves.” Vlok has given no sign that 
the government plans to disarm the a.w.B. 

In hard-core right-wing ar- | 
eas like Welkom and rural 
Transvaal, whites have reacted 
with shock, anger and fear to 
De Klerk’s reforms. Just last 
week the government opened 
segregated public hospitals to 
all races, a further erosion of 
the crumbling laws of separa- 
tion. Changes like these have 
prompted die-hard whites to 
organize a militant defense 
against what they see as a 
threatened black—and com- 
munist—takeover of the 
country. 

What troubles blacks is that 
De Klerk has made no real ef- 
fort to curb the steady rise of these groups. 
Terre Blanche claims “tens of thousands” 
of supporters, though the real number is 
probably far fewer. De Klerk insists that “a 
small band of extremists” will not succeed 
in derailing his plans for reform. 

Last weck, after two whites were killed 
in a clash between demonstrating black 
workers and white security officials at a 
nearby gold mine, Vlok sent extra police | 
and a military backup into Welkom, saying 
that vigilante action was “unnecessary.” 
Black South Africans can only hope that 
the A.W.B. is listening. . 











because victims fear the police, 
who are themselves frequently 
the perpetrators. Often cruel- 
ties against Harijans are con- 
sidered just part of local cus- 
tom. In parts of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, an untouchable cou- 
ple can consummate their mar- 
riage only after the landlord has 
deflowered the bride. 

For their loss, Kuchchi 
Devi, who is four months preg- 
nant, and her in-laws have been granted 
$2,743 by the government. Prime Minister 
Singh has promised that the “sternest ac- 
tion” will be taken against the guilty par- 
ties. But his assertion has been greeted 
with skepticism, given the strong links be- 
tween the Establishment and upper-caste 
landlords. Indeed, one of the accused, 
Raju Singh, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for murdering a priest in 1986 but 
was released because of his high connec- 
tions. Kuchchi Devi lamented last week 
that she was weary of having her tragedy 
exploited by politicians. Said she: “I have 
become a plaything”—the very outcome 
her husband died trying to prevent. . 
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The approach of Father's Day a gift. Every aspect of it has 


can bring about all kinds of been meticulously thought 

emotions. Even panic. And through 

that can result in a hastily Its thin profile is designed 

chosen tie or bottle of cologne to fit the face as comfortably 
While no gift can say it all, as the hand. The rubber knobs 

one that shows a particular provide a firm hold as well as 

thoughtfulness might come quiet motor noise (a thoughtful 


closer to expressing how you feature for early morning) 
feel. The Braun shaver is such Its three position switch 











ensures a precise shave 
Slide it into Position One 
and the shaver, with its 
platinum-coated foil, glides 
comfortably over the face. 
Position Two combines the 


trimmer with the foil to cut long, 


awkward hairs Under the chin 
And Three extends the 
trimmer above the foil to trim 


mustaches and sideburns. 
This approach produces 
a closer, smoother shave. And 
that has made Braun the best- 
selling foil shaver in the world. 
Proof that a little consider- 
ation goes a long way. 


Designed to perform better. 
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Original sin comes to the screens 


SOVIET UNION 


Adam and 
| Evesky 


“It’s a new day in the Soviet 
Union,” said Hannu Haukka, 
president of a Finnish religious 
broadcasting company. Holy 
understatement! He had just 
signed a contract with Soviet 
television to air Bible-based 
cartoons, right before the eve- 
ning news. 

The cartoons are being sup- 
plied free of charge by the U.S.- 
based Christian Broadcasting 
Network, which has been smug- 
gling the tapes into the Soviet 
Union for several years. Last 
spring a Leningrad news team 
filmed a short segment of chil- 
dren watching one of the videos 
for a documentary, and this 
month the shows will begin 


broadcasting nationwide. sl 


Fuller Speed 
Ahead 


As the two Germanys hurtle to- 
ward unification, politicians worry 
about how soon it should happen 
and who will be the leader of the 
new nation. Last week Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl urged even speedier 
progress, hoping to give his Chris- 
tian Democratic Party—and 
Kohl—an edge. His allies pro- 





Signs of discontent: West Germans demonstrate against unification 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Battle of the 
Dinosaurs 


When elections were held last 
week in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the two closest contenders 
for President were old—very 
old—rivals: Joaquin Balaguer, 
82 and blind with glaucoma, the 
current leader, and Juan Bosch, 
80, a Marxist and former Presi- 
dent who now endorses capital- 
ism as the way to cure the coun- 
try’s economy. 

Early returns gave the feisty 
Bosch the lead, but by week's 
end, with nearly 87% of the 
votes counted, Balaguer had 
squeaked ahead with 11,000 
votes. Declaring the election a 
“colossal fraud,” Bosch called 
for massive demonstrations. 
Says a Dominican pollster: “It 
appears that the elder of the di- 
nosaurs has won.” 

But has he? At week’s end 
both candidates agreed to a re- 
count, and official results will 
not be known for several days. 
Whoever is finally declared the 
winner, the task at hand will be 
daunting: inflation is running 
at more than 50%, and the 
overall standard of living is on 
the decline. 2 





posed advancing the date for all- 
German elections to Dec. 2, 1990. 

West Germans realize that 
unity could cost up to $100 bil- 
lion, and East Germans are ap- 
prehensive about massive un- 
employment. Kohl wants the 
election to take place before 
Germans sour on the idea—or 
him. “Act soon,” Kohl said his 
advisers told him. Added For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher: “History does not 
repeat its offers.” s 
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Acar bomb leaves a path of destruction in a shopping area in Bogota 


Cartels vs. 
Candidates 


With Colombia's presidential 
elections scheduled for May 27, 
the drug cartels have set out ona 
wild assassination binge. The 
idea is to influence the outcome, 
and according to the secret po- 
lice, the funding comes mainly 
from drug magnate Pablo Esco- 
bar Gaviria. Despite sweeping 
police operations, the terrorist 
toll from May 10 to May 17 
alone was 503 people murdered 
and 18 kidnaped, bringing the 
year’s total to more than 5,000 
killings and 342 abductions, 


NICARAGUA 


Strike 
Force 


The day he conceded the elec- 
tion in Nicaragua’s presidential 
vote last February, Daniel Or- 
tega promised supporters that 
his Sandinista party would 
“rule from below.” Last week 
Nicaraguans got a taste of what 
that means, and President Vio- 
leta Chamorro learned that 
even out of office, the Sandinis- 
tas are far from powerless. 
Encouraged by leaders of 
the Sandinista National Libera- 
tion Front (FSLN), nearly half 
the country’s 150,000 govern- 
ment employees staged strikes 
for salary increases of 200% 
and, more important, job secu- 
rity. When Chamorro took of- 
fice last month, she suspended 
a Sandinista-passed law that 
prohibits firing government 
most of whom are 


The best-known targets in 
this mean war are Colombia’s 
presidential aspirants. Moving 
to reduce the carnage, which 
has claimed three candidates 
so far, the government last 
week recommended that the 
rest cancel any remaining pub- 
lic appearances. All complied, 
except Social Conservative 
Party candidate Rodrigo Llo- 
reda Caicedo, who opposes ex- 
tradition of narcotics crimi- 
nals. Front runner César Ga- 
viria Trujillo, the Liberal Party 
candidate, favors continued 
extradition and no negotia- 
tions with the drug rings. He is 
No. 1 on the Medellin cartel’s 
hit list. re) 


FSLN supporters. With public 
buses idle and the airport 
closed, the government gave 
way by Thursday, agreeing to a 
100% pay hike and promising 
not to dismiss anyone. Said 
union leader Lucio Jiménez: “I 
hope the government learned 
something from this.” ke 





Strikers at the Foreign Ministry 
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Where the Sky Stays Dark 








The lifting of the Iron Curtain reveals the planet’s most polluted region 





By FREDERICK PAINTON 


Officially, the ravages of 
pollution in Eastern Europe 
were classified information, 
Communism’s dirtiest se- 
cret. For more than 40 
years, as the devastation 
mounted, only a few officials kept track of 
the toll. The people could see, smell and 
sometimes choke on contaminated air and 
water. They could watch the grime accu- 
mulate on their homes and see the vegeta- 
tion die. But they could not speak about it 
or protest too loudly, lest they be harassed 
as dangerous dissidents. 

Only now, as democratic revolutions 
take hold, is the full extent of Eastern Eu- 





Endangered 
Earth 











rope’s stunning ecological disaster emerg- 
ing. Flying over Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany on an otherwise clear 
day, one can see whole valleys enveloped 
in a heavy blue haze from the belching 
smokestacks that disfigure the landscape. 
Littered across the East bloc, obsolete and 
unsafe nuclear reactors are decaying, each 
threatening a reprise of the 1986 Cherno- 
byl accident. The Danube River and Baltic 
Sea are deadly sumps. Many lakes and 
streams are fishless, forests are dying, and 
blackened cities are decorated with pollu- 
tion-eroded sculpture. 

The pervasive grime does more than de- 
grade the quality of life; it cripples and 
shortens the lives of human beings. Illnesses 
traceable to pollution consume more than 





13% of Hungary's health budget; at least | 
out of 17 Hungarian deaths stems from en- 
vironmental causes. Around the East Ger- 
man industrial center of Leipzig, life expec- 
tancy is six years less than the national 
average. In the nearby town of Espenhain, 4 
out of 5 children develop chronic bronchitis 
or heart ailments by the age of seven. Chil- 
dren in northern Bohemia, the heart of 
Czechoslovakia’s industrial region, are tak- 
en out of the area for up to a month each 
year as a health measure. 

A major source of the pollution is the 
relentless burning of soft, brown high- 
sulfur coal, called lignite, which is the basic 
fuel of the East bloc. On cold winter days in 
Leipzig, the yellow-brown smog emitted by 
coal-fired power plants is so thick that driv- 








Like many towns in 
East Germany's 
industrial heartland, 
Leuna is darkened by 
choking fumes froma 
local chemical plant. 
At any given time, 
some 60% of the 


ers are forced to turn on 
their headlights during the 
day. In the triangle compris- 
ing southern Poland and 
northern Czechoslovakia, 
which is covered by a per- 
manent cloud of emissions 
from factories and power 
plants, residents complain 
that the air is so bad that 
washed clothes turn dirty 
before they can dry on the 
line. For miles around the 
notorious Romanian “black 
town” of Copsa Mica, the 
trees and grass are so 
stained by soot that they 
look as if they have been 
soaked in ink. “Even horses 
can stay here for only a cou- 
ple of years,” says Dr. Alex- 
andru Balin, who works in a 
local occupational-health 
clinic. “Then they have to 
be taken away, or else they 
will die.” 

Smoke from burning 
coal and car exhausts con- 
tains carbon monoxide, a 
host of carcinogens and sul- 
fur dioxide, which helps 
form the acid rain that is 
withering Europe’s once 
lush forests. In Poland more 
than 50,600 hectares | 
(125,000 acres) of woodland 
have been destroyed, and 
nearly half the remaining 
trees are damaged. More 
than 32,400 hectares (80,000 
acres) of Czechoslovakia’s 
forests have been lost. 
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Pine forests along the 
Czechoslovak-East 
German border have 
been defoliated by acid 
rain. Some 32,400 
hectares (80,000 
acres) of 
Czechoslovakia’s 
forests have been lost 
and 50% of its 
drinking water tainted. 
Air pollution in 


several years lower 
than the national norm. 


The pollution-choked 
Oder River, like 95% 
of the river water in 
what may be Europe's 
most polluted nation, 
is unfit to drink. Half 
Poland's lakes are also 
contaminated. The sky 
is darkened by fumes 
from such sources as 
the big steel mill in 
Krakow and mining 
operations in Silesia. 
Much of the food 
grown in Silesia is so 
contaminated by toxins 
that it is unsafe to eat. 








In the “black town” of 
Copsa Mica, two 
antiquated factories 
spew out more than 
30,000 tons of soot 
every year, making 
everything in sight as 
dark as ink. Even the 
horses have to be 
moved after a couple of 
years, or they will die. 
Almost all of 
Romania’s river water 
is undrinkable, since 
4,500 purification 
plants do not work. 





Eastern Europe’s majestic waterways, 
fouled by sewage, toxic chemicals and 
acid rain, are in no better shape. Fish 
catches in the Baltic Sea, long a dumping 
ground for industrial wastes from Poland, 
East Germany and Lithuania, are declin- 
ing dramatically, and summer bathing is 
in jeopardy. The Vistula River, which 
runs through Poland, is so laden with poi- 
sons and corrosive chemicals that stretch- 
es are considered unusable for factory 
coolant systems, much less for drinking 
water. The Danube is endangered at every 
turning by runoff from nitrogen-rich agri- 
cultural fertilizers and by the industrial 
plants that discharge along its banks, from 
West Germany, where it rises, to Roma- 
nia, where it pours into the Black Sea. 

Among the more ominous environ- 
mental threats is the possibility of acci- 
dents at the two dozen Soviet-built nuclear 
plants in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. Last January the 
East German government acknowledged 
that in late 1975 anetwork of cables caught 
fire at its Greifswald complex on the Baltic 
Sea and nearly caused a reactor meltdown. 
Though a disaster was averted, the country 
is considering major cuts in its nuclear- 
energy output. In Poland’s Baltic ports, 
dockers refuse to handle Soviet-made 
parts for the country’s first nuclear power 
station, which has been under construction 
for a decade. It is doubtful that the project 
will ever be completed. 

Not all of Eastern Europe’s pollution is 
self-generated, Since 1975, East Germany 
has earned about $600 million in foreign 
exchange by serving as a landfill for West- 
ern Europe, which has major pollution 
problems of its own. Every day hundreds of 
garbage-laden trucks cross the border 
from West Germany and West Berlin to 
dump their loads. Last year they delivered 
5.5 million tons of household and construc- 
tion rubbish—plus an additional 65,000 
tons of garbage that contained dangerous 
substances. Smaller amounts of trash came 
from the Netherlands, Austria and 
Switzerland. 

One consequence is that in Ketzin, 20 
km (12 miles) from Berlin, a 56-hectare 
(140-acre) pile of imported rubbish threat- 
ens to poison the groundwater. In January, 
after the city’s angry citizens discovered 
the source of the heap, they held a protest 
with banners proclaiming EAST GERMANY 
IS NOT TO BECOME EUROPE’S TOILET. Af- 
ter the demonstration, East Germany’s 
Environment Minister banned toxic-waste 
imports to Ketzin. 

While East Europeans recognize their 
pollution peril, the effort to clean up the 
environment will inevitably clash with their 
desire to boost consumption of food and 
manufactured products. The revolutions 
against Communism were in part a reac- 
tion to a system that could not deliver the 
goods. The Paris-based International En- 
ergy Agency estimates that energy con- 
sumption in the region will rise 40% by 
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CLOUD OVER A CONTINENT Sulfur emissions in thousands of tons 


2005, as countries 
try to rev up pro- 
Poland > duction. Observes 
Polish Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki: “People are impa- 
tient with the lack of commodities. They 
expect quick results from us.” 

The Lenin Steel Mill, on the outskirts 
Italy , of Krakow in southern Poland, is a classic 
France 76 example of the dilemma. Yellowish- 
brown smoke from the mill’s grimy chim- 
neys falls as corrosive dust or acid rain on 
the city’s ancient center. Sandstone stat- 
ues and figurines are melting away. “We 
have done more damage to Krakow in 40 
years of Communist rule than in the previ- 
ous six centuries,” says Jerzy Sawicki, sec- 
retary of the Polish Ecological Club, one 
of many groups working to save the city. 


Just What the Patient Ordered 


Prescription drug ads make doctors edgy and consumers curious 


E. Germany 
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ne morning this month, Dr. Michael | with ulcers or thinning hair, for example, to 

Buenaflor, a family practitioner in | see their doctor. But increasing competi- 
Northampton, Pa., took a call from a pa- | tion has spurred some companies to be 
tient who wanted a prescription. And not | more aggressive. Last month Marion Mer- 
just any prescription. The caller insisted on | rell Dow launched a major campaign for the 
Nicorette, a drug intended to help people | allergy medication Seldane, pitching the 
stop smoking. How did he find out about | drug by name for the first time. Other pre- 
it? From an advertisement. When Buena- | scription drugs that have appeared in name- 
flor suggested that the drug might not be | brand ads in the past year include Rogaine, 
appropriate for prolonged use, since the 
patient had a heart condition and an ulcer, 
the man hung up and took his “business” 
elsewhere. Concludes Buenaflor: “The 
pressure to use these drugs is incredible.” 

At issue is a new trend in the drug indus- 
try: a growing number of prescription medi- 
cations, from allergy tablets to birth-control 
pills, are being promoted directly to consum- 
ers in newspaper and magazine ads and even 
a few TV commercials. Drug compa- 
nies and some physicians say 
the ads help educate pa- 
tients and give consumers a 

| chance to become more in- 
volved in choosing the medica- 
tions they want. But many doc- 
tors deplore the marketing tactic. 
Argues Dr. Nancy Dickey of the 
American Medical Association: 
“Splashy ads with limited informa- 
tion are no substitute for four years 
of medical school and many more of 
professional training.” 

Until recently, pharmaccutical 
companies generally contented 
themselves with a softer sell that re- 
frained from mentioning products 
by name. Ads simply urged those 


Procardia XL, a heart drug from Pfizer. 
The ads are subject to strict Government 
regulations, If they tout a drug by name fora 
particular illness, they must include a thicket 
of fine print listing “contraindications” and 
“adverse reactions.” Such verbosity is im- 
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One way to curb the pollution would be to 
cut sharply the plant’s production. But 
even Solidarity, the trade union that led 
Poland’s struggle for democracy, balks at 
the idea. 

Eastern Europe cannot hope to scrub it- 
self clean without assistance from the West. 
A study by the West German Institute for 
Economic Research estimates that $200 bil- 
lion would be needed over the next two dec- 
ades just to deal with industrial pollution. 
West Germany plans to allocate some $500 
million to clean up East Germany, and Swe- 
den has approved $45 million for Poland. 
Such grants are not mere charity. Since na- 
ture erects no barriers across the air, land or 
water, the West knows that the heavy pollu- 
tion to the East casts a grim shadow over the 
entire continent. —Reported by John Borrell/ 
Prague, Andrea Dorfman/New York and Rhea 
Schoenthal/Bonn 





Upjohn’s antibaldness medication, and | 


Pharmaceutical firms are heavily promoting 
products from allergy tablets to heart pills 


practical on TV, but a few companies have 
sidestepped the problem by keeping their 
messages simple enough to be within the 
rules. Marion Merrell Dow, for example, has 
run TV ads for Nicorette that avoid men- 
tioning what the drug is for. 

The danger from prescription-drug ads 
is that they can mislead patients into believ- 
ing they know better than their physician 
which medicine is best. Says Dr. Israeli 
Jaffe, a professor at Columbia University: 
“There’s no question that certain physi- 
cians are being influenced to issue pre- 
scriptions that they would not otherwise 
write.” Many doctors also feel that the cost 
of nationwide advertising could needlessly 
inflate the price of treatment. 

But drug companies and even some 
doctors argue that the ads can provide in- 
formation and encourage otherwise reluc- 
tant patients to seck help. Advertising 
could also help dispel some of the mystery 
surrounding prescription medication and 
enable people to take a more active role in 
their own treatment. Dr. Warren 

Pearse of the American 
College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists feels 
that more ads for oral con- 
traceptives would provide 
women with a better picture 
of birth-control alternatives, 
“The days of keeping pa- 
tients in the dark have 
passed,” he says. 

Congress has noticed the 
ads, and Michigan Democrat 
John Dingell is among those 
considering new restrictions. In 
the meantime, many doctors 
have taken a fresh interest in the 
popular media. Says Buenaflor: 
“We need to keep an eye on the 
competition,” —ByAndrew Purvis 
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Some of the best features of our copiers 
don’t come in the box. 


When you buy a copier, don’t forget copiers for up to seven years. For information about any Nitional 
you're also buying a company : , Xerox copier, call 1-800 Quality 
Add to that the fact that every Xerox TEAM-XRX. Ext. 250A jovard 

And when the name on the box is copier is backed by the best supplies ( i , 
Xerox, you get a lot more than a copier and the best service organization in the 
You get a company dedicated to your business 
complete satisfaction. 

P And that—when it comes to documents 
For example, only Xerox offers a three- —no company has more experience than 
year warranty on all desktop copiers Xerox. 


that it makes—that’s 12 times longer 


than any other manufacturer. All of which are just a few of the 


reasons that Xerox was recently honored 





Xerox also guarantees copy quality with the Malcolm Baldrige National 
So you can be sure your 20,000th copy Quality Award. 
will be just as good as your first. ‘ , ‘ 

, So make your next copier a Xerox 
Equally unique is our guarantee to And get the best features in a copier 
provide parts and service for all our plus the best features in a company 
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THERE WILL BE A NUMBER 
OF AUTOMOTIVE EXPERIMENTS ON 
THE ROAD THIS YEAR. ISNT IT 
NICE TO KNOW YOU DON THAVE 
TO BE PART OF THE TEST. 


Throughout the coming year, you'll hear car manufacturers wax poetic about their new entries into the 
luxury automobile market. Keep in mind that, while these automobiles will offer a wide array of new looks, 
options, and interesting claims, they'll also have one thing in common: an absence of a proven track record. 

Acura, on the other hand, provides a slightly different history. 

For the past three years, Acura automobiles and dealers have been ranked number one in the prestigious 
J.D. Power and Associates Customer Satisfaction Index-* In fact, Acura has been ranked number one among 
all automakers, both domestic and import, every single year that it has been eligible. 


1/989 Acura Detsion of American Honda Motor Co. Ine Acura and Legend are trademarks of Honda Motor Co, Lad *1987, 88 & 989. 1D Power and Associates Customer Satigaction Index™ with product quality and dealer servce. 
**Legend L & LS only 











If that comes as a surprise, you probably haven't sat behind the wheel of an Acura Legend Sedan. Its race- 
bred 27 liter, 24-valve V-6 engine will keep you from getting bored on a lonely straightaway. Its double wish- 
bone suspension will do the same for an ordinary stretch of curves. And with a driver's side airbag (SRS) and 
available Anti-Lock Brakes” (ALB), the Legend Sedan handles emergencies as well as it handles the road. 

While it is certainly true that experiments are necessary to test new tech- 
nology, your need to participate in them is an entirely different matter. 7. ; ' 

For more information or the dealer nearest you call 1-800-TO-ACURA. Precision crafied performance. 











When another long distance company calls you, 
don't fall for a lot of big promises. Get itin writing. 


Another long distance company may be call 
ing soon 

They'll tell you how you can save big over 
AT&T. With quality better than AT&T. How you 
have nothing to lose by switching now. 

But you do. If you don't get their pitch 
in writing. 

Because there are lots of things they may 
not tell you. 

How are they comparing prices? Is it their 
savings plan versus AT&T's regular prices? 
Did they point out that we have a savings plan, 
too —the AT&T Reach Out*America Plan? 

Or mention that when you compare 
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our plan to theirs, the “big savings” may well 
disappear? 

Did they warn you about all the AT&T 
service you'll have to give up? 

No matter what they promise, it doesn't 
add up to what you have. It isn't AT&T. 

Dont get taken in by big claims.Get the 
facts. Or call us at 1800 225-7466, ext. 8198. 
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Congress and the FCC 


move toward reregulating 


an industry 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


t wired most of the U.S. in little more 
than a decade and vastly increased the 
number of TV channels available to 
the average home. It enticed viewers 
with movie services like HBO and Show- 
time, brought in superstations from distant 
cities and popularized MTV. But the indus- 
try responsible for these feats is hearing 
few huzzahs these days. More and more 
people, it seems, are griping about cable. 

Consumers in some areas are com- 
plaining about rising rates, shoddy service 
and long afternoons of waiting for the ca- 
ble repairman to show up. Broadcasters 
are arguing that cable enjoys an unfair ad- 
vantage in the marketplace. Most worri- 
some of all to the industry, Washington is 
paying heed. Legislation is pending in both 
houses of Congress that would impose new 
restrictions on cable. And the Federal 
Communications Commission, for years a 
deregulatory friend, is making noises 
about reining in the industry. 

The prospect of reregulation is sure to 
be Topic A as industry executives gather in 
Atlanta this week for their annual conven- 
tion. Though the severity of Washington’s 
legislation is still an open question, the tide 
may be turning for one of the hot business- 
es of the late 1980s. Cable companies are 
already suffering from investor wariness, 
The largest U.S. cable operator, Denver- 
based Tele-Communications, Inc. (TCI), 
which draws 78% of its revenues from ca- 
ble, has seen its stock price fall 29% since 
early October, to 14%. Time Warner, 
which derives 25% of its revenues from ca- 
ble programming and operations, has en- 
dured a share-price decline of 32%, to 
95¥2, during the same period. “I would say 
the cable industry is at the North Pole now, 
a point from which all directions are 
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TUNING IN, PAYING UP 


50 Percent of TV households 
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south,” says Alan Gottesman, a finan- 
cial analyst for Paine Webber. Others 
are less pessimistic. “In the short term, 
there is a lot of regulatory uncertainty, 
but over the long term, cable is still a 
terrific business,” contends John Man- 
sell, who follows the industry for the re- 
search firm Paul Kagan Associates 

The industry has been through a 
heady few years. The 1984 Cable Com- 
munications Policy Act, passed in the 
palmy deregulatory spirit of the Reagan 
Administration, freed most cable sys- 
tems from local control over their rates 
and service. Not surprisingly, the cost of 
basic cable has gone up since then (by 
26% between December 1986 and Octo- 
ber 1988, according to a General Ac- 
counting Office survey). So has the in- 
dustry’s financial health and its spending 
on new channels and programming 

In a series of Fcc hearings earlier 
this year, a parade of city officials and 
consumers charged that local cable sys- 
tems (which in nearly all cases are the 
sole providers of cable for their areas) 
have been acting like arrogant monopo- 
lies. Deregulation has “created a mon- 
ster on the loose,” said Edward Quaglia, 
mayor of Herrin, Ill, where cable rates 
have risen 125% since 1986. Three 
months ago, New York became the first 
State to pass consumer-protection legis- 
lation aimed at penalizing cable abuses 
And last week the New York City board 
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of estimate, in a preliminary vote, refused 
to renew the Manhattan franchises of two 
cable companies, both substantially 
owned by Time Warner, that have been 
the target of customer complaints. 
Despite all the political heat, a TIME 
CNN survey of 600 cable customers in the 
U.S. conducted by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman turned up a relatively high level 
of satisfaction with cable services. Only 
17% of those polled said they were dis- 
pleased with their cable company’s re 
sponse to service problems. Fewer still, 
13%, said their company failed to provide 
a good selection of channels. But a little 


more than one-third (36%) said they 
were dissatisfied with cable prices Asked 
whether they view cable as a good value, 


63% said yes. That ranked below such 
other forms of communication and enter- 
tainment as newspapers (83%), local 
phone service (80%), videotape rentals 
©), but ahead 


72%) and magazines (67° 








of movies in theaters (34%) 

The broadcast neiworks, which are 
steadily losing viewers to cable, have their 
own gripes. Cable, they contend, is get- 
ting a free ride on the backs of broadcast- 
ers, whose signals they are able to re- 

transmit without charge. With the end 
of the “must-carry” rules, which re- 
quired cable systems to carry all lo- 
cal stations, the cable operator 
can decide which stations 


to pick up and on 




















what channel to 

place them. Some sta- ~ 

tions have complained of be- ; 

ing booted to higher (and less 

watched) channel numbers. “Our fate 

is in the hands of individuals over whom 

we have absolutely no control,” says Darrell 

Blue, general manager of KVEW in Kenne- 
| wick, Wash., which was shifted from Chan- 
nel 12 to Channel 42 by the local cable sys- 
tem. “We just have to smile and take it.” 


ongressmen, tuned in to such 
complaints, have become in- 
creasingly prone to clamp down. 
The Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee is considering a bill, which could reach 
the Senate floor in June, that would place 
rate caps and other restrictions on cable 
companies. In the House a less stringent 
bill co-sponsored by Commerce Commit- 
tee Chairman John Dingell was unveiled 
last week that would reimpose the must- 
carry rules and institute other consumer- 
protection measures. Meanwhile, an FCC 
report examining whether revisions ought 
to be made in the 1984 cable act is due to 
be released in July 
Some of the proposals would make life 
especially difficult for cable: 
> Reimposing rate regulation. Under the 
1984 cable act, local systems are exempt 
from rate caps if they face “effective com- 
petition” in their local areas. Such compe- 
tition is defined as the presence of at least 
three local broadcast signals. Some legisla- 


tors would like to revise that definition to 


require the presence of another cable com- 
pany or rival delivery system, Since few ca 
ble systems have such competition, the 
move would instantly make most of them 
subject to rate limits 
> Restricting concentration in the cable in- 
| dustry. The most extreme proposal would 
place a cap on the number of subscribers 
any one cable company could have nation- 
wide. Some legislators also aim to limit the 
ability of cable operators to have a finan- 
cial interest in the programming they carry. 
> Fostering more competition. Cable pro- 
grammers would be required to sell their 
wares to any competing delivery system at 
nondiscriminatory rates. And the ban 
against telephone companies entering the 
cable business might be lifted. 

Some of these remedies have little or 
no chance of being enacted, but it is likely 
that some measure of reregulation will 
pass this year. Many politicians see such 
legislation as an easy way to strike a blow 
for consumers without spending taxpayers’ 
money. Fcc Chairman Alfred Sikes also 
wants to trim cable’s sails. “I favor climi- 
nating the monopoly at the local level,” 
says Sikes. “I think that either competition 


or the threat of it is going to be a spur to | 


price competition, better service and 
innovation.” 

The cable industry has responded to 

the onslaught with a fierce counterattack. 

| Deregulation, cable officials argue, has en- 





Does your cable-TV company 
generally do a good job: 


Maintaining a high-quality 
picture? 
Yes 


Responding to service 
problems? 


ee A) No 


\ 
Having a good 


selection of channels? 


Yes 86% No 13% 


Offering programs not 
available to the networks? 


Yes 71% No 
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Maintaining fair prices? 


Yes 57% No 36% 





Would you like to see another 
cable-TV company in your area 
as an alternative to your current 
company? 


Yes 66% 
No 27% 





Do you think there should be 
government regulation of the 
rates you pay for cable TV? 


43% 
49% 
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abled the industry to expand rapidly, to the 
great benefit of viewers. “We wired Ameri- 
ca,” says Robert Thomson, vice president 
of government affairs for TCI. “That's 
very, very expensive. Also, we created a 
new universe of television programming.” 
A cap on rates, contends Time Warner 
President N.J. Nicholas, would “severely 
inhibit, if not eliminate, any innovation in 
new products or new channels.” If price 
limits on basic cable service were institut- 
ed, more systems might compensate by 
putting some channels now included in 
that service (ESPN and TNT, for example) 
on a separate “tier,” thus increasing the 
costs for consumers, 

As for service problems, cable execu- 
tives attribute them largely to the indus- 
try’s growing pains. “Basically, this indus- 
try has been invented in the last ten or 
twelve years,” says James Mooney, presi- 
dent of the National Cable Television As- 
sociation. “Yes, we've had some problems, 
but the industry is dealing with them in a 
serious way.” The N.c.T.A. decided in Feb- 
ruary to institute voluntary customer-ser- 
vice guidelines. Among the goals: all cus- 
tomer phone calls will be answered within 
30 seconds, and service interruptions will 
be repaired within 24 hours. 


f the cable industry is disturbed by the 
prospect of reregulation, it is also wor- 
ried about the consequences of a to- 
tally unfettered marketplace. Most 
fearsome is the notion that telephone com- 


panies might enter the cable business. The | 


phone companies, whose wires into homes 
could conceivably be upgraded to carry TV 
signals, have the technological capability 
and customer-service savvy to become for- 
midable rivals. Until now, phone compa- 
nies have been barred from providing ca- 
ble service because of their regulated- 
monopoly status, But Fcc Chairman Sikes 
and some in Congress favor allowing the 
phone companies to get involved, though 
probably only as “common carriers” of 
programming provided by others. 

Other potential rivals to cable are on 
the horizon. Two consortiums of media 
companies have launched direct-broadcast 
satellite ventures. One, Sky Cable, prom- 
ises to deliver up to 108 channels to place- 
mat-size home antennas by late 1993. An- 
other, K Prime, is set to start this fall with a 
more limited channel selection. But wide- 
spread acceptance of DBs or any other al- 
ternative to cable may be years away. 
“Waiting for competition in the cable in- 
dustry,” says Representative Edward Mar- 
key, chairman of the House telecommuni- 
cations subcommittee, “has been like 
waiting for Godot.” 

Phat sounds like a rationale for reregu- 
lation, and many cable executives welcome 
modest reform from Washington. Their 
goal, almost more important than damage 
control, is to get the matter resolved as 
soon as possible. Reported by Naushad S. 
Mehta/New York and Nancy Traver/Washington 
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When “Friends” Become Moles 





American companies wake up to a new spy threat: U.S. allies 


By JAY PETERZELL 


he dangers of Soviet military espio- 

nage may be receding, but U.S. securi- 
ty officials are awakening to a spy threat 
from a different quarter: America’s allies. 
According to U.S. officials, several foreign 
governments are employing their spy net- 
works to purloin business secrets and give 
them to private industry. In a case brought 
to light last week in the French newsmaga- 
zine L’'Express, U.S. agents found evidence 
late last year that the French in- 
telligence service Direction 
Générale de la Sécurité Extér- 
ieure had recruited spies in the 
European branches of IBM, 
Texas Instruments and other 
U.S. electronics companies. 
American officials say DGSE was 
passing along secrets involving 
research and marketing to Com- 
pagnie des Machines Bull, the 
struggling computer maker 
largely owned by the French 
government. 

A joint team of FBI and CIA 
officials journeyed to Paris to in- 
form the French government 
that the scheme had been un- 
covered, and the Gallic moles 
were promptly fired from the 
U.S. companies, Bull, which is 
competing desperately with 
American rivals for market 
share in Europe, denies any re- 
lationship with DGsE. Last year 
the company made a legitimate 
acquisition of U.S. technology 
when it agreed to purchase Ze- 
nith’s computer division for 
$496 million. 

U.S. officials say the spy ring 
was part of a major espionage program run 
against foreign business executives since 
the late 1960s by Service 7 of French intel- 
ligence. Besides infiltrating American 
companies, the operation routinely inter- 
cepts electronic messages sent by foreign 
firms. “There’s no question that they have 
been spying on IBM’s transatlantic com- 
munications and handing the information 
to Bull for years,” charges Robert Court- 
ney, a former IBM security official who ad- 
vises companies on counterespionage 
techniques. 

Service 7 also conducts an estimated 
ten to 15 break-ins every day at large hotels 
in Paris to copy documents left in the 
rooms by visiting businessmen, journalists 
and diplomats. These “bag operations” 
first came to the attention of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the mid-1980s. One U.S. execu- 








tive told officials about a trip to Paris dur- 
ing which he had made handwritten notes 
in the margin of one of his memos. While 
negotiating a deal with a French business- 
man, he noticed that the Frenchman had a 
photocopy of the memo, handwritten 
notes and all. Asked how he got it, the Pari- 
sian sheepishly admitted that a French 
government official had given it to him. 
Because of such incidents, U.S. officials 
began a quiet effort to warn American 
companies about the need to take special 





precautions when operating in France. 

While France can be blatant, it is by no 
means unique. “A number of nations 
friendly to the U.S. have engaged in indus- 
trial espionage, collecting information with 
their intelligence services to support pri- 
vate industry,” says Oliver Revell, the FBI's 
associate deputy director in charge of in- 
vestigations. Those countries include Brit- 
ain, West Germany, the Netherlands and 
Belgium, according to Courtney. The con- 
sultant has developed a few tricks for gaug- 
ing whether foreign spies are eavesdrop- 
ping on his corporate clients. In one 
scheme, he instructs his client to transmit a 
fake cable informing its European office of 
a price increase. If the client’s competitor 
in that country boosts its price to the level 
mentioned in the cable, the jig is up. “You 
just spoof ’em,” Courtney says. 
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Most U.S. corporations could protect 
their sensitive communications simply by 
sending them in code. But many companies 
are reluctant to do this, even though the cost 
and inconvenience might be minor. One 
reason may be that the effects of spying are 
largely invisible. All the company sees is 
that it has failed to win a contract or two. 
Meanwhile, its competitor may have clan- 
destinely learned all about its marketing 
plans, its negotiating strategies and its man- 
ufacturing secrets. “American businesses 
are not really up against some little compet- 
itor,” observes Noel Machette, a former 
National Security Agency official who 
heads a private security firm near Washing- 
ton. “They're up against the whole intelli- 
gence apparatus of other countries. And 
they’re getting their clocks 
cleaned.” 

As U.S. national-security plan- 
ners increasingly focus on Ameri- 
can competitiveness, many of 
them fear that U.S. corporations 
are operating at a severe disadvan- 
tage. America’s tradition of keep- 
ing Government and business sep- 
arate tends to minimize op- 
portunities for the kind of intelli- 
gence sharing that often occurs in 
Europe. “I made a big effort to get 
the intelligence community to sup- 
port U.S. businesses,” recalls Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner, who 
headed the c1A in the late 1970s. “I 
was told by CIA professionals that 
this was not national security.” 
Moreover, it would be hard for the 
Government to provide informa- 
tion to one U.S. firm and not to an- 
other. Yet if sensitive intelligence 
is shared too widely, it cannot be 
protected. 
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ne thing the U.S. Government 
can do is make sure business 
leaders understand the threat. 
When the late Walter Deeley was a 
deputy director at NSA in the early 
1980s, he began a hush-hush program in 
which executives were given clearances and 
told when foreign intelligence agencies were 
stealing their secrets. “He considered it a 
real crusade,” a former intelligence official 
says. “If American business leaderscould see 
some of these intelligence reports, I think 
they would go bananas and put a lot more ef- 
fort into protecting their communications.” 
“It may not be possible to level the play- 
ing field [with foreign companies] by shar- 
ing intelligence directly” with their U.S. ri- 
vals, observes deputy White House science 
adviser Michelle Van Cleave. “But it should 
be possible to button up our secrets.” That 
argues for much more use of secret-keeping 
techniques and far less naiveté on the part 
of American business as it enters the spy- 
vs.-spy era of the 1990s. 
—With reporting by Christopher Redman/Paris 
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Bitter Cup of Protest 





A peace group roasts Folgers coffee for using Salvadoran beans 


“B oycott Folgers coffee. What it 
brews is misery and death.” Nar- 
rated by actor Ed Asner, that TV attack ad 
has sparked a battle between a San Fran- 
cisco—based peace group called Neighbor 
to Neighbor and corporate giant Procter & 
Gamble, whose Folgers brand is the top- 
selling U.S. coffee. The 30-sec. spot, which 
aired earlier this month on cBs affiliate 
WHDH in Boston, accuses Procter & Gam- 
ble of prolonging the ten-year civil war in 
El Salvador by buying Salvadoran coffee 
beans, the country’s leading export, and 
thereby supporting the right-wing govern- 
ment of President Alfredo Cristiani. 

For Procter & Gamble, the charges 
have been too bitter to swallow. In an an- 
gry response, the Cincinnati-based con- 
sumer products firm yanked its advertising, 
worth as much as $1 million a year, from 
the Boston station. “We felt very strongly 
that our integrity was being attacked, and 
we could not let that go unchallenged,” 
said Don Tassone, a P&G spokesman. He 
noted that Folgers contains less than 2% 
Salvadoran beans. “In addition, and this is 
important to us, we are supported by our 
Government’s policy,” Tassone said. In a 
recent letter to the company, Under Secre- 
tary of State Robert Kimmitt urged P&G 
to continue buying Salvadoran coffee to 
promote economic stability in the impov- 
erished country. 


Great 
Expectations 


Plun ging profits trigger a 
sudden shake-up at Philips 





t the annual shareholders meeting of 
N.V. Philips, the Dutch electronics 
conglomerate, President Cor van der 


Klugt, 65, wowed the crowd with visions of | 
| most recent quarter. 


increased profits for the upcoming year. 
That was seven weeks ago. Less than three 
wecks later, the company had to admit that 
operating profits for the first quarter had 
nose-dived: an anemic $3.3 million on rev- 
enues of $7.1 billion, vs. $123.9 million for 
the same period last year. Management 
was stunned and shareholders panicked. 
They raced to dump their stock, driving 
Philips shares down 17% in two days. 
Something had to go, and last week the 
Philips board, led by Chairman Wisse Dek- 
ker, decided that it was Van der Klugt. The 
40-year veteran was forced out. Philips, 
Dekker admitted at a hastily called news 
conference, was suffering a “crisis of confi- 
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Such support is anathema to Neighbor 
to Neighbor, which opposes U.S. policy in 
El Salvador. The protest group, with a na- 
tional membership of 52,000, argues that 
E] Salvador’s $400 million worth of annual 
coffee exports mainly benefits a handful of 
wealthy families and helps 
finance death squads and 
military atrocities against 


Taking to the street and the TV screen 


dence, the worst thing that can happen to a 
corporation.” He then named as Van der 
Klugt’s successor Jan Timmer, 57, chief of 
the firm’s consumer-electronics division. 
The earnings debacle was caused partly 


| by fluctuations in the values of the British 


pound, U.S. dollar and Japanese 
which left Philips with an estimated 
$110 million in currency-related 
losses. But there were other prob- 
lems. Philips’ computer division, for 
example, has been struggling for 
years in an increasingly competitive 
market, and lost money during the 


yen, 


Timmer is known as a tough man- 
ager who demands tangible results. 
After 31 years with Philips, he be- 
came president of Polygram Interna- 
tional, the company’s recorded- 
music subsidiary, in 1983 and quickly 
transformed it from a money loser 
into one of the firm’s standout suc- 
cesses. Timmer’s reputation as a 
tough turnaround specialist was con- 
firmed four years later when he 
moved the consumer-electronics di- 
vision into the black through a com- 
bination of staff cuts and a stronger 









Something had to go, and it was Van der Klugt 


civilians. “There’s blood on that coffee,” 
says Fred Ross, the group’s director. “Ac- 
tion by corporations like Procter & Gam- 
ble could send economic shock waves into 
El Salvador and force a negotiated settle- 
ment to the war.” 

For now, at least, that message will con- 
tinue to be heard. In Worcester, Mass., in- 
dependent station WHLL plans to run the 
Neighbor to Neighbor spot this week. Says 
Michael Volpe, the station’s general man- 
ager: “This has a lot more to do with First | 
Amendment rights than with coffee | 
and advertising. If you take away 
the right to run an ad, you're losing | 
something.” 

In Washington, Congress could 
debate a boycott of its own this 
weck, when the House is expected | 
to vote on a measure to speed up 
the Salvadoran peace process. The 
bill would cut in half this year’s | 
$85 million of scheduled military 
aid to El Salvador if the Cristiani govern- | 
ment appears to be stalling in talks to end 
the war with the country’s leftist guerrillas. 

Ironically any campaign to change 
American coffee habits would probably be 
overshadowed by last year’s drop in coffee 
prices. Salvadoran coffee beans that sold 
for $135 per 100 Ibs, last summer fetch 
just $70, a plunge that has slashed the 
country’s export earnings by at least $175 
million, or about 30%. Says Ernesto Alt- 
schul, a senior adviser to Cristiani: “I can’t 
imagine they can hurt our coffee industry 
any worse.” —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington and Dennis Wyss/ 
San Francisco 


As Timmer takes charge, analysts ex- 
pect to see more layoffs and other aggres- 
sive forms of cost cutting. But that rare 
commodity, confidence, may be returning: 
as soon as Timmer’s appointment was an- 
nounced, Philips stock nudged up | point, 
to 18%. s 
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An abrupt fall for a renowned executive. 
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Thomas M. Milligan 


Financial Consultant 


At Merrill Lynch, we believe the 
dreams of an ideal home, the 
best college for your children, a 
secure retirement and an ample 
estate can be attained more 
easily than people realize. 





We'll help you recognize oppor- 
tunities. The future holds a lot of 
promise—for your family and for 
the world. We believe individual 
investors will be able to maximize 
opportunities generated by the 
changes sweeping the world. 

With our insight and our resources, 
we're prepared to help you make 
the most of ther. 


1990 Merrill Lynch & Co. Inc 


$111,000 


College Tuition 
total per child 


We're focused on your future. 
Your Merrill Lynch Financial 
Consultant is ready to assist you 
in defining your goals, calculat- 
ing their cost and designing your 
personal investment strategy. 
Talk with a Financial Consultant. 
Our Financial Consultants are 
backed by all the resources of 
Merrill Lynch, including several 
planning and analysis systems 
that only we offer. These are val- 
uable tools to help you project the 
cost of each of your lifetime 
financial goals. 

To provide even more help we 








have just developed a series of 

free booklets—one each on 

homeownership, funding col 

lege tuition, building a retirement 

fund and planning your estate. 

Either ask a Financial Consultant 

for copies, or call the number below. 
Talking to us is the first important 

step to building for your future. 


For a free booklet 
call Merrill Lynch at 
1-800-637-7455, Ext. 9000. 
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NIGHTS, WEEKENDS 
AND LOTS OF CRACKERS. 


The tough job. Not everyone can handle it. ; 
And not everyone can handle it like Unisys. 


Case in point, Sunshine Biscuits Inc., maker 
of 44 billion crackers and cookies yearly. 


The Sunshine challenge—an urgent need to in- 
tegrate operations of five bakeries nationwide 
to get the right mix of products to the right 
store, at the right time, in the right quantity. 


Our challenge—design an information system 
to manage every step of the process from in- 
gredients to delivery. Then, implement the 

system without disrupting operations or en- 
dangering product freshness. 


The solution—a team of Unisys engineers, 
backed by our national support team, working 
nights and weekends to get the job done. 


With hardware, software and networking solu- 
tions, Unisys met the challenge—integrating AY 
production and distribution nationwide from ing 
oven to shelf. 


And it gave technology to Sunshine that could 
grow with them for the next ten years. 


Not everybody can give you that kind of ser- 
vice and not everybody camdesign.and install 
the kind of informanaamapsterts Unisys can. 


The job we did for Sunshine Biscuits is only 
one of many storiesifie spuld tell. 
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Give us a call. Getting aitough job done could 
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uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 








The truth is, every individual 
and business insured by 
defrauded insurance 
companies pay in higher 
yremiums. fre total cost is 

beaviecth of millions of 
dollars every year, by con- 
servative estimates. 

The CNA Insurance Com- 
panies and our independent 
agents both work hard to 


control this cost by combating 
fraud. Our Special Investiga- 
tions Unit probes and 

yrosecutes suspicious Claims. 
ea year, the unit saved more 
than $25 million in fraudulent 
and inflated claims. 

Fighting fraudulent claims 
is one more way CNA fulfills 
its commitment to keep 
insurance affordable. 


Ask your independent 
agent about CNA. 
CNA provides property/ casualty, life/health and employee 
benefits insurance. Independent agents who represent CNA 
are listed in the Yellow Pages. 


INSURANCE FROM 


CNA 


For All the Commitments You Make® 
CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago. iL 60685 
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Traders cheer the blue-chip rally 


WALL STREET 


The Lonely 
Bulls of Spring 


The stock market threw a record- 
setting party last week, but many 
investors failed to attend. Spurred 
in part by a Government report 
that the Consumer Price Index 
had risen a modest 0.2% in April, 
the Dow Jones industrial average 








AUTOS 


AViper 
On the Loose 


Chrysler has tantalized car 
buffs for more than a year with 
glimpses of a muscular two- 
seater called the Viper. The 
roadster won rave reviews at 
U.S. auto shows, but Chrysler 
coyly refused to say whether the 
Viper would ever become a 
production car. The fan dance 
ended last Friday when Chair- 
man Lee Iacocca said the com- 
pany will build the car, but only 
about 500 annually. Powered by 
a 400-h.p., ten-cylinder engine, 








reached new all-time highs 
on Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. After a drop of 12 
points on Friday, the Dow 
closed at 2819.91, up 18 for 
the week. But the gaicty was 
muted by the fact that 
broader market gauges, in- 
cluding Standard & Poor's 
index of 500 stocks, re- 
mained flat throughout the 
weck and have shown little 
growth all year. 
Wall Street watchers placed 
at least part of the blame for the 
gap on disappointing first-quar- 
ter profits reported by many 
small and medium-size compa- 
nies. Moreover, investors remain 
uncertain about prospects for the 
U.S. economy. In response to 
such concerns, they have sought 
security by buying and hoarding 
the blue-chip stocks that make 
up the Dow index. 








VEGETABLES 


Bitter Flavor, 
Sweet Profits 


Bored with broccoli? Sick of 
spinach? Can’t cope with any 
more kale? For diners with 
vegetable ennui, a trendy 
alternative is broccoli rabe, 
an Italian staple that is catch- 
ing on with a wider audience. 
Broccoli rabe (usually pro- 
nounced rob) is high in vita- 
mins A and C, potassium and 
fiber. All its parts—stem, leaf 
and flower—are edible and 
have a distinctive, mild- 
ly bitter flavor. Most chefs 
serve it as a side dish, cooked 
with oil and garlic or tossed 
with pasta. Says Scott Whit- 
man, sous-chef at San Fran- 
cisco’s Fog City Diner: “Ev- 
is more interested 


eryone 





Rabe: leafy, green and popular 


in unique foods. Standard 
broccoli has become too a la 
truck stop.” 

D’Arrigo Bros. of Salinas, 
Calif., which claims to be the 
world’s largest producer of the 
vegetable, has boosted its plant- 
ings 40% since 1985. As a spe- 
cialty vegetable, rabe fetches 
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the dear price of $27 per 20-Ib. | 


box at wholesale, vs. $8 for reg- 
ular broccoli. * 





Atest model of Chrysler's roadster near proving grounds in Arizona 


the Viper will be built for speed 
and handling. Chrysler insiders 
claim that the car will be able to 
accelerate like a rocket sled, 
zooming from 0 to 160 k.p.h. in 
about ten seconds, faster than 
the Chevrolet Corvette ZR-1. 
The first Vipers off the line 





| One Bag of 
Cash, Please 


Crooked savings-and-loan ex- 
| ecutives are not the only ones 
running off with loot these days. 
Old-fashioned stickup men are 
doing pretty well too. Bank rob- 
beries in the U.S., which de- 
clined during the first half of 
the 1980s, increased to 6,691 
last year, a 23% rise from 1985. 
Unfortunately, crime often 
pays. Of $50 million taken from 
banks last year, only 20% has 
| been recovered. The most com- 
| mon technique is the tried-and- 





Wanted: a California bank robber 


true “note job,” in which a rob- 
ber simply hands a threatening 
note to the teller. 

California is the bank-rob- 











should be available late next 
year at a price of $30,000 to 
$40,000. Chrysler hopes the 
new vehicle will demonstrate 
that the company is still a cre- 
ative force in the industry, de- 
spite its recent decline in sales 
and market share. a 


bery capital of America, with 
Florida and New York as run- 
ners-up. In New York City 
alone, 227 bank robberies oc- 
curred during the first quarter 
of 1990, a 50% increase from 
last year’s pace. “Lots of bank 
robbers convicted in the late 
1970s and early 1980s are now 
back on the streets,” explains 
James Fox, chief of the FBI's 
New York office. 

Not all robbers are crafty. 
Last year a man who stole 
$2,100 from a Brooklyn savings 
bank was mugged as he made 
his getaway on foot. He report- 
ed his loss to the police, who 
promptly arrested him. a 
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DISCRIMINATION 
Perseverance 
Pays Off 


American business is full of 
tough bosses who boast that 
they “take no prisoners” and 
run their company “lean and 
mean.” But Ann Hopkins’ su- 
periors at Price Waterhouse 
considered her too “macho” to 
become a partner 
at the giant ac- 
counting — firm. 3 
Some even said the 4 
aggressive man- z 
agement consul- 
tant would be bet- 
ter off going to 
“charm school.” 
While Hopkins 
had generated $35 
million to $40 million in busi- 
ness, more than any of the other 
candidates for partner, the firm 
decided in 1983 not to promote 
her. She resigned and sued for 
sexual discrimination. 

After seven years of litiga- 
tion, including arguments be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court, 
federal Judge Gerhard Gesell 
of Washington last week or- 
dered Price Waterhouse to in- 
stall Hopkins as a partner and 
to give her at least $350,000 in 
back pay. The firm has not yet 
said whether it will appeal the 
precedent-setting decision. = 


Hopkins 
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New Page 
For an Old © 
Bookworm 


After a vigorous career of building 
universities, Jesuit TIMOTHY HEALY 
is leading a great public library 

into the postprint era 








CO: day last spring, a group of people gathered in a | 





private room at the Century Association, an élite 

club in Manhattan, to meet their new boss. They 
were all senior staff members of the New York Public Li- 
brary and, not knowing who the new president might be, they 
were all edgy. For one thing, who could possibly replace Var- 
tan Gregorian, the charismatic fund raiser who had led them 
out of fiscal ruin? And, of more immediate concern, should 
they have a drink while waiting? Perhaps not. After all, a 
leading contender was known to be Timothy S. Healy, a Je- 
suit priest. Sure enough, when the door opened, the big, 
bulky man who entered was wearing a Roman collar. Si- 
lence. He walked into the stiff assemblage and said in a grav- 
elly baritone, “Anybody got a light?” 

The tension evaporated, and the librarians tucked into 
lunch, with wine. Healy, 67, is a reassuring presence, a tall 
man with a slight, accommodating stoop, ruddy coloring and 
blunt features. In mufti—which he always wears at the li- 
brary—he could pass for a football coach or, with more pro- 
nounced sartorial accents, an aging sportswriter. He can dis- 
cuss old movies or baseball or Virgil. He is, in fact, wildly 
articulate but manages to wear that gaudy mantle easily, 
without any of William F. Buckley Jr.’s arcane showboating. 

At that first lunch he talked mostly about his past. It was 
as good a way as any to introduce himself and his qualifica- 
tions to head the great library (the country’s second largest 
after the Library of Congress) and its 82 branches around 
the city. As for intellectual credentials, Healy is an English 
scholar with a string of degrees, co-editor of the Oxford edi- 
tion of John Donne’s prose. Can he run an institution? From 
1969 to 1976 he was vice chancellor of the City University of 
New York and an impassioned leader of the successful drive 
for open admissions there. He left that post to become presi- 
dent of Georgetown University in Washington, presiding 
over the growth of the endowment from some $30 million to 
nearly $250 million. He is obviously a bricks-and-mortar 
man with formidable fund-raising smarts. 

AUN.Y.P.L. Healy has his work cut out for him. Despite its 
name, the library is a private institution and has just come 








through a $304 million fund drive in which Gregorian, phi- 
lanthropist Brooke Astor and board chairman Andrew Heis- 
kell shook every money tree in the city. Gregorian restored 
the splendid beaux arts edifice on 42nd Street, eliminated a 
years-long lag in cataloging and listed all publications after 
1972 on a computer. Then he departed to be president of 
Brown University where, presumably, he will charm the 
birds out of the Rhode Island foliage. 

But every dollar of that eight-year campaign was budget- 
ed from the start. Especially for the circulating libraries, 
N.Y.P.L. is dependent on money from the city, and New York 
has been in worse than usual straits since the 1987 stock- 
market crash. “I think I was chosen because they wanted 
someone who could care enormously about both the research 
and branch aspects of the library,” says Healy. As a scholar, 
he acknowledges that he is more attuned to the 88 miles of 
stacks at the main library, one of the half a dozen foremost re- 
search libraries in the world. But, he adds, “the branches are 
one place where, when you go to bed at night, you can say, ‘] 
have been of some use to my fellow man today.’ ” 

In fact, there is a slight shift in library priorities. During 
the ‘80s the emphasis was on restoration. Gregorian liked to 
call the main building the “people’s palace”; the library be- 
came perhaps the city’s most fashionable benefit cause. But, 
reflecting the Bush era, the new buzz word is education, the 
province of the branches. “Essentially, we serve grammar 
school and junior high kids,” says Healy, ‘and the agenda is 
not what you read but that you read.” 

Healy is wading into turbulent shallows. He is holding a 
series of dinners with branch librarians, and they are fast 
stripping him of any illusions. Videos get lifted wholesale, 
and the staff must be on constant patrol to keep drug deal- 
ers, often teenagers themselves, from preying on children. 
When the building closes, the librarian—baby-sitter must fig- 
ure out what to do with very little kids whom no one has 
claimed, 

When Healy asks about relations between branches and 
local schools, the librarians just smile. There are no links. 
But he is determined to forge them. He quickly called on in- 
coming city education chancellor Joseph Fernandez, bring- 
ing along several proposals, including one that would target 
first grade and the first year of junior high as focus years for 
familiarizing kids with how the branches work. 

Healy’s zeal to yoke public schools with libraries springs 
from his long commitment to the poor, particularly members 
of minorities. He firmly believes that in the future, America 
will be “multicolored” and had better be ready to make the 
most of it. Some 16 years ago, he tried to start a community 
college in the Bedford Stuyvesant ghetto in Brooklyn (it 
failed for lack of funding). Perhaps the high point of his ca- 
reer was the years at CUNY where, with fighting-Irish brio, he 
led the fray surrounding the open-admissions policy, in the 
early ’70s a divisive urban issue. “It was so simple at CUNY,” 
he sighs. “There were no agendas, no politicking. Your task 
was clear: educate the poor. And that’s what we did.” 

Another reason Healy relished CUNy was that his job 
put him in the thick of things in his beloved hometown. He 
grew up as the eldest of four children in comfortable circum- 
stances, mostly on Manhattan’s Upper East Side. His Aus- 
tralian father had been a wildcat oilman in Texas until the 
1929 Crash wiped him out. Later he fetched up as host of a 
Proctor & Gamble radio show, Captain Tim Healy's Stamp 
Club, on Nbc. He had a short fuse and a_ robust 
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disregard for social conventions and was a devout Catholic. 

Young Tim went to Regis, a Jesuit high school that ad- 
mitted only the brightest kids. As he remembers it, “One 
night in June they called a meeting of all new boys and their 
parents. The principal got up and said, “Note that I start at 8 
o'clock, not one minute before or one minute after. At Regis 
we do things on time.’ Well, my father said, loud enough to 
be heard ten rows in front and ten rows behind, ‘Aw, s__ !’ 
I thought, that’s it! I’m finished. They'll have my ass out of 
here in the morning.” They did not. 

His parents gave him a little Dodge with a rumble seat 
for his high school graduation in 1939, and when he an- 
nounced that he intended to start training as a Jesuit, they 
hung on to the vehicle for a while, thinking that their quick- 
tempered son might not last. He does not see his vocation 
on a grand scale of spiritual drama. “I truly think it takes 
more to keep a good marriage going over a number of years 
than it does to be a priest,” he says. The order itself was the 
natural choice for a young man who was torn between schol- 
arly interests and an active temperament. Cities, rather than 
remote monasteries, are Jesuit stamping grounds, and 
whether as teachers, missionaries or administrators, Jesuits 
thrive in the secular world. 

Pre—Vatican Council, aspiring Jesu- 
its moved through 15 years of training 
in lockstep. Healy spent four years 
studying theology at Belgium’s Louvain 
University. Seven years later he went 
abroad again, in pursuit of a Ph.D. at 
Oxford, and if there is an invisible mon- 
astery in his life, a spiritual refuge, it is 
there. At the Bodleian Library he 
worked in a room containing a first edi- 
tion of Don Quixote, shelved in the 
same spot where Sir Thomas Bodley, 
the founder, placed it in 1605. “It gave 
me a sense of how high I loomed in the 
large scale of scholarship, and that’s 
good for a young graduate student.” He 
became a protégé of Dame Helen 
Gardner, the eminent Donne scholar, who also had a keen 
sense of scale. “The point of wide reading is absorption, 
not citation,” was her comment on one showy Healy effort. 
“T’ve used that line many times since,” he says, “and I can’t 
say I’ve always attributed it.” 

Several strands that extend through Healy's life thrived 
at Oxford: his deep love of poetry, his passion for teaching, 
his enthusiasm for young people. Despite his heavy admin- 
istrative and fund-raising load at Georgetown, he always 
taught classes, including a popular course on Eliot and 
Donne (“Kids love him because he’s raunchy—great for 
seductions”). 

He gave out his office key to students who needed a 
quiet place to study at night. And nowadays he goes to he- 
roic efforts to keep in close touch with kids he got to know. 
Dan Porterfield, an ex-pupil, recalls that in 1983, when 
Healy had a heart attack followed by a triple-bypass opera- 
tion, he and a friend drove to New York to visit him. Over a 
nurse’s protest, Healy asked to see them briefly. He was in 
awelter of tubes and looked ashen, “I felt that even then he 
was teaching us,” says Porterfield, “trying to show us how 
to cope in dire circumstances, maybe how to die.” 

There are times when Healy has something on his mind 
that cannot be shared by cither teaching or example. Then 














he is apt to write a column for his old friend Meg Green- 
field, editorial-page editor of the Washington Post. Re- 
cently he wrote a wise, forbearing essay on the troubles of 
Washington Mayor Marion Barry, concluding with 
Donne’s words, “Thou knowest this man’s fall, thou 
knowest not his wrastling.” 

A Jesuit, Healy says, is looking for places where “service 
multiplies itself.” Inserting himself into this highly visible 
post in New York’s cultural life, he aroused a certain skepti- 
cism. “What do I call him, because I’m sure as hell not going 
to call him Father,” groused an N.Y.P.L. trustee during the 
search. (He is called Dr. Healy.) “Does he really say Mass 
every day?” whispers a society lady. (Yes.) Writer Gay Ta- 
lese expressed concern in the New York Times letters col- 
umn that Healy might have a Rome-dictated agenda, (Hea- 
ly points with some asperity to his record at secular CUNY.) 
Actually the trustees put a related question to him: What 
would happen if the church ordered you to remove books 
on a sensitive subject like abortion from the shelves? He re- 
plied: “I can’t imagine that happening, but if it did, I would 
resign from the library.” That answer satisfied everyone. 

Services may multiply, but Healy may have to clone 
himself too. He has embarked on an 
ambitious five-year planning scheme. 
Among the toughest issues are the need 
for a separate building to house the vast 
business, science and technology collec- 
tions; ways to funnel private money to 
the branches (the city tends to chop 
public funds from branch budgets by 
the amount that they get from other 
support); guiding the library into the 
21st century; and the burgeoning area 
of nonpaper information. 

Two imposing stone lions that flank 
the entrance are the beloved symbols of 
the library, but the most formidable job 
Healy faces is turning himself into the 
biggest, roaringest lion of all. He must 
be on top of every important issue of 
education, literacy and censorship. He must keep up with 
the mayor, the comptroller, the Governor, foundation 
heads and corporate trust officers. Says Gregorian: “If you 
conserve your energy, you do a disservice to the library.” A 
harsh fact of New York life is that visibility is vital in a 
fiercely competitive game. If the honcho of an organization 
is not regularly seen in public, the assumption is that the in- 
stitution either is in good shape or doesn’t matter anyway. 

Healy is of course a master of networking. Through his 
jobs and the boards he works on, he is at home with several 
layers of the Establishment. Among his old friends are Art 
Buchwald, Justice William Brennan and Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick. These days, however, when he can relax at the end of 
the day, he turns up at America House, the Jesuit head- 
quarters near the midtown apartment the library puts at his 
disposal. “Jesuits who are about my age are really my clos- 
est friends,” he says. “After all these years, there are no se- 
crets, no pretensions.” When asked if he ever considered 
ascending within the order rather than outside it, he re- 
plies, “No. No! I’m not even-tempered enough, I don’t 
have the patience, I don’t pray enough.” 

Then, after a quiet drink and a smoke with these friends 
who share a common spiritual life, it’s right back to the li- 
brary fund-raising circuit. Back to wrastling. st 
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The Revolution: 
An update. 






lympus 
defines revolution. 


Not with words. 
». With pictures. 
~. With a camera. 


_, The Infinity SuperZoom 330. 


_ The body is light, compact. 
_ The zoom lens, powerful. 
¥.. 38mm to 105mm. Built-in. 
* Autofocus. Easy to use. 

> Radical. 


Explore this angle. An ingenious 
flash system. Including the 
innovative Auto-S mode that 
significantly reduces red-eye. 
Another coup for Olympus. 


More sides to this story. Our 
unique autozooming dual portrait 
mode, spot metering, continuous 
action, remote control capability. 
The list goes on. 


And so, of course, does 
the revolution. 
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The Battle of 
Venice 


Would Expo 2000 ruin an 
Italian treasure? 








By CATHYBOOTH VENICE 
hen one wanted to arrive over- 


hh 

night at the incomparable, the 
fabulous, the like-nothing-else-in-the- 
world, where was it one went?” wrote 
Thomas Mann. “Why obviously ... Ven- 
ice.” Italy’s floating city, fragile as colored 
glass, has long been loved too well. Each 
year 2.3 million boisterous and devoted 
suitors importune this village of 79,000, 
clogging its narrow walkways, cluttering its 
wide canals, disturbing its hushed churches 
and driving its harried residents to distrac- 
tion. Last summer when 200,000 fans 
camped in the Piazza San Marco for a Pink 
Floyd concert, it took the Italian army 
three days to clean up. 

The toll that tourists have already tak- 
en seems a compelling reason for not invit- 
ing 23 million more. Which explains why so 
many defenders of Venice are dead set 
against a plan for the city to host Expo 
2000, a four-month-long world’s fair cele- 
brating the turn of the millennium. 

Next month the 47-nation Internation- 
al Bureau of Exhibitions (B.1.e.) will 
choose among Venice, Hanover and To- 
ronto as hosts for the fair. A consortium of 
40 companies, ranging from Fiat to Benet- 
ton, Olivetti to Coca-Cola, is mounting a 
vigorous campaign for the honor, arguing 
that the Expo would breathe life into the 
area’s failing economy. But the city’s de- 
votees from around the world are con- 
vinced that if Venice wins, it will be 
lost. “The Expo would be a biblical disas- 
ter,” says outgoing Mayor Antonio Casel- 
lati. “We would be signing the city’s death 
sentence.” 

The European Parliament last week 
voted overwhelmingly to reject the project 
and called on Italy to withdraw its candida- 
cy. The Parliament thereby joined its voice 
to those of 300 global lobbyists— including 
Claudio Abbado, Giorgio Armani, Ber- 
nardo Bertolucci, Jacques Cousteau and 
Gore Vidal—who have signed on as city 
defenders. The rabble rousing on the ce- 
lebrity cocktail circuit has brought thou- 
sands of protest letters from around the 
world pouring into the B.1.E.’s Paris office. 
In Venice the city council remains categor- 
ically opposed, as do 63 organizations 
ranging from police to town planners. 
“Mounting a spectacular Barnum & Bailey 


| circus is no way to solve real problems of 


Sanitation, transport and tourism,” says Al- 
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vise Zorzi, author of seven books on Ven- 
ice and leader of the “No Expo” groups. 
Nonsense, retort the Expo’s support- 
ers, led by Italy's Foreign Minister Gianni 
De Michelis, who is using his position to 
pressure some of Italy’s allies into support- 
ing the proposal when it comes to a vote. 
He and his fellow advocates, including his 
brother Cesare and the business consor- 





HOW BAD IT COULD BE: 


Expo opponents warn that 
the fair could attract as many as 


500,000 visitors a day—roughly 
five times the city’s capacity 


tium, argue that the fair would transform 
Venice into the “new capital of Mitteleu- 
ropa,” a center of communications and re- 
search. Half the local population has aban- 
doned the city in the past 40 years, they 
note, leaving behind a hollow tourist play- 
ground built on a crumbling, honey- 
combed island. Without such an ambitious 
development plan, De Michelis claims, 
“Venice will become a Disneyland made 
for tourists only.” He charges that oppo- 
nents are unrealistic—more concerned 
with saving churches than creating jobs. 
“They campaign against the death of Ven- 
ice,” he says, “but Venice is already dying.” 

Expo planners envision a vast, ultra- 
modern “workshop of ideas” spread out 
over the entire 7,090-sq.-mi. Veneto re- 
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HOW BAD IT WAS: Last summer 200,000 rock fans jammed the Piazza San 
Marco for a Pink Floyd concert. It took the Italian army three days to clean up the mess. 








gion. The “ideas network” would be cen- 
tered in the 80-acre Arsenale, the old ship- 
building yards of the Venetian navy. Along 
the edge of the lagoon, from the polluted 
petrochemical shores of Marghera to Mar- 
co Polo airport, a “Riviera of culture and 
technology” would be tied together by an 
aboveground metro. Planners promise that 
the construction would create 5,000 jobs, 
as well as a sophisticated electronics-and- 


| communications system to serve the city in 


the next century. 

What the supporters cannot explain is 
how Venice could withstand an invasion of 
up to 500,000 visitors a day—five times the 
city’s capacity, according to the opponents’ 
estimates. Even without the Expo, Italian 
tourism will reach record levels by the turn 
of the century: 2000 is a Holy Year, when 
tourists will flock to Rome, while Milan 
may be serving as host for the Summer 
Olympics. To spread out the traffic, Expo 
organizers propose holding their fair from 
January to April—just when the canals 
most frequently overflow their banks. Ar- 
gues Cesare De Michelis: “The idea of the 
Expo is to control tourism, not increase it.” 

The final decision lies with the obscure 
B.1.£. The European Communities’ Envi- 
ronment Commissioner Carlo Ripa di 
Meana, an Italian, has demanded full envi- 
ronmental studies, and says triumphantly 
that doubts about the Venice site are set- 
ting in: “It will finish in the paper basket.” 
But outgoing Mayor Casellati is still wor- 
ried. “I’m going off to sail in the lagoon,” 
he says. “Before they destroy it.” a 
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COVER STORY 


“Do You Want 
To Die?” 





The crisis in emergency 
care is taking its toll 

on doctors, nurses—and 
patients 
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By NANCY GIBBS 


“We do traumas; we do heart attacks; we 
do orthopedic fractures; we deliver babies; 


we do it all,” explains Peter Moyer, chief of 


emergency medicine at Boston City Hospital. 
“T think of us as the urban GP.” Tonight 
Moyer’s trauma team is summoned to save a 
man who has overdosed on heroin. They cut 
his clothes away, thump on his chest and 
connect an IV tube, all the while talking to 
him, trying to keep him awake. “Do you want 
to die?” resident Stuart Kessler yells at the 
man, who is feebly pushing the doctors away. 
The man shakes his head. “Good,” says 
Kessler. “I don’t want you to die either.” He 
administers Narcan, a heroin antidote. An 
hour later, the patient regains his strength 
and wants to leave before the police come. 
He gets angry when a nurse tells him his 
clothes were cut to pieces. She tries to hide 
her annoyance. “You understand, sir, that 
our first priority was saving your life.”’ 





The gray Cadillac was going more than 
50 m.p.h. when it swerved off the road onto a 
Little League field in Riverside, Ill By the 
time the car rolled to a stop, the bodies of 
children and parents were strewn across the 
infield. Ambulances came whooping and 
screeching to Loyola’s McGaw Hospital, 23 
blocks away, and the trauma team went to 
work. Research shows that if basic life sup- 
port is used on serious trauma victims within 
four minutes and advanced life support with- 
in eight, nearly 50% of them survive. McGaw 
beat the averages. The first child was in car- 
diac arrest, and two more died on the operat- 
ing table. But five others with severe head, 
chest and abdominal injuries survived. “It 
could have been my child,” murmured one 
doctor, whose boy was only slightly injured in 
the accident. “My son could have been sitting 
next to the children who got killed.” 


It’s not really all the blood on the gunshot 
victims, or the long wait for a doctor, or the 
smell of the street people that 
bothers patients in the emer- 
gency room at Booth Memorial 
in Queens, N.Y. It’s the indigni- 
ty. “Forty-year-old people come 
in with terminal cancer, and 
this is where they die,” says Dr. 
Mark Henry. “With the lights 
on, no privacy, no curtains, 
with their bedpans and medical 
charts in clear sight of other pa- 
tients and their relatives forced 
to crowd around their gurney 
and cry.” 


n large cities and small 
towns, the emergency 
room is the abused child 
of American medicine. 
Overburdened, under- 
staffed and underfinanced, 
emergency departments 
across the country are reeling 
from multiple blows. Start 
with 37 million patients who 
have no health insurance. 
Add a graying population 
with a growing need for ex- 
pensive treatment. Subtract 
government reimbursements, 
which often cover only half 
the cost of treating the poor. 
Factor in the effects of the 
AIDS epidemic and drug vio- 
lence. Under such pressures, 
the miracle is that the system 
shows any vital signs at all. 
Fighting hard to keep it 
alive are some 110,000 doc- 
tors and nurses, plus techni- 
cians, social workers and 





“THIS PLACE IS LIKE A M.A.S.H. UNIT.” 


Ina true emergency, speed is essential; but when 
trauma centers and intensive-care units are 
overwhelmed with patients, there is nowhere to run 
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paramedics, employed by roughly 5,700 
emergency departments nationwide. Last 
year they treated 90 million patients for ev- 
erything from hangnails to heart attacks. In 
the busiest hospitals, emergency-room 
personnel minister to an average of 200 pa- 
tients in a single, brutal twelve-hour shift, 
while stretchers stack up in the waiting 
rooms, hallways and even closets. Staffers 
eat large meals before going on duty, since 
there will be no breaks once they start. 
hey treat wounds they hoped never to see 
outside a war zone: it is to Los Angeles, 
which had more automatic-weapons vic- 
tims than Beirut last year, that the U.S. 
Army sends its physicians for combat 
training, at Martin Luther King Jr./Drew 
Medical Center, “What gives out is not pa- 
tient care,” says Dr. Elisabeth Rosenthal 
of New York Hospital, “but our sanity.” 

With each passing month, a few more 
hospitals decide they can no longer stand 
the strain. Chicago has lost four of its ten 
trauma centers—specialized units set up 
within hospitals to handle victims of car 
wrecks, violence and other life-threatening 
injuries. In Dade County, Fla., every hospi- 
tal has dropped out of the trauma network, 
except James M. Jackson Memorial: one 
trauma center for more than 2 million resi- 
dents. Many other emergency departments 
across the country have “down licensed,” 
or substantially reduced the scope of their 
emergency services. 

When emergency rooms and trauma 
centers shut down, either permanently or 
temporarily, the impact sends a shudder 
throughout the entire medical system. 
Though patients may be able to choose 
where they go to have brain surgery, they 
cannot choose where to have a heart at- 
tack, or crash their car, or stumble into 
cross fire. “The hospitals don’t just close 
their doors to poor people,” says Virginia 
Price-Hastings, director of Los Angeles’ 
trauma hospital programs. “When they're 
closed, they're closed to everyone.” Fur- 
thermore, if hospital beds are filled with 
emergency patients, doctors cannot sched- 
ule elective surgeries like breast biopsies, 
gallbladder removals and cardiac bypasses. 
Delay a bypass too long, and it can turn 
into a heart attack—which brings the pa- 
tient back to the crowded emergency 
room. 


A typical May afternoon in the District of 
Columbia's George Washington University 
Medical Center: half a dozen suspected heart 
attacks: aman who was mowing the lawns at 
Oak Hill cemetery and caught his foot in the 
mower; another who was cleaning the meat- 
slicing machine at a@ restaurant and cut off 
his fingertip. A 40-year-old man with black 











Gridlock: waiting for treatment at Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago; doctors 
review a CAT scan in Pasadena; 
teamworkat the University ofMaryland 
Shock Trauma Center in Baltimore 


hair and gray skin is complaining of sharp 
stomach pains. He is HIV positive and taking 
1ZT. “That's what someone looks like who’s 
going to die soon,” Dr. Michael Bourland ex- 
plains quietly as he moves on. Doctors here 
agree that they make the vast majority of their 
decisions within the first 15 seconds of seeing 
a patient, But some things simply demand 
more time. When a patient cannot be saved, 
Dr. Bourland says, “you have to go tell the 
family that their loved one died, and you 

| know that you only have about 120 seconds 
to do it—to get them to cry, to get them to yell 
and scream, to get them calm enough to give 
them all the facts so they won't wonder later 
what we did to try to save him. But I've only 
120 seconds to do all that, because if I don't 
get out of there, then three other people are 
going to die while I'm sitting talking to a 
family.” 


f people think this is a prob- 
b é lem only of big inner-city 

hospitals, they are wrong. 

They may be dead wrong,” 

says Dr. Stephan Lynn, the 
director of the emergency department at 
Manhattan’s St. Luke’s—Roosevelt Hospi- 
tal. It is true that there are healthy subur- 
ban hospitals that have been largely spared 
the city’s crises. But many rural hospitals 
are also swamped with trauma cases: farm- 
ing, fishing and forestry are the most dan- 
gerous occupations in America. Isolated 
from major urban centers, rural hospitals 
are struggling to recruit and train emer- 
gency physicians and to pay for the sophis- 
ticated trauma networks that make all the 
difference in saving accident victims. At 
the same time they are coping with the 
AIDS patients, drug overdoses and hospital 
overcrowding that were once largely con- 
fined to the cities. “Sometimes this place is 
like a M.A.S.H. unit,” says Dr, E. Jackson 
Allison Jr. of Pitt County Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Greenville, N.C. “The patients don’t 
stop coming. We end up putting people in 
the hallways and numbering the beds H1, 
H2, H3 and so on.” 

But it is the cities like New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles that are suffering a 
meltdown. During the busiest periods, 
paramedics talk of “medical gridlock.” 
They cannot even unload their ambu- 
lances because the emergency room is 
full, and the emergency room cannot 
open because every last bed in the hospi- 
tal is taken. At this point the hospital may 
go on “bypass” and ask that ambulances 
be sent elsewhere. But many hospitals 
that used to go on bypass once or twice a 
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year now do so every week. In California 
emergency rooms open and shut like toll- 
gates depending on the traffic. Because 
surgeons were too busy, one homeless 
woman who was transferred to Harbor- 
UCLA Medical Center to have a kidney 
stone removed was released with a waste- 
collection tube protruding from her body. 
She was told to come back for surgery —in 
one month, 

Doctors are loath to admit that patients 
may be dying because they cannot get 
proper treatment in overcrowded emer- 
gency rooms. Indeed, under such harsh 
conditions, they are rightly proud of the 
high level of expert care they maintain. But 
in some hospitals, as volume grows, there 
are bound to be errors: in 1988, for exam- 
ple, the New York State health depart- 
ment reported that poor patient care was | 


In Oakland, Highland General 
Hospital’s team treats two 
drug-abuse patients 


at least partly responsible for twelve deaths | 
that year at Lincoln Hospital in the South 
Bronx. In one case, a 30-year-old woman 
with chest pains died after waiting 5 
hours for a chest X ray; she was never given 
oxygen or an EKG. At Martin Luther King 
Jr./Drew Medical Center, an 18-year-old 
woman who needed a tracheotomy had her 
throat inadvertently slit and both jugular 
veins cut by the hospital's trauma doctors. 
Despite massive bleeding, she managed to 
recover. 


PICTURE GRC 


CHUCK NACKE 


“THE PATIENTS DON’T STOP COMING. 


“I know from observation that there 
have been preventable deaths,” says an 
emergency-room doctor at a private New 
York hospital. “Ambulances don’t get 
there soon enough. Nurses can’t get 
medicine to patients on schedule. Physi- 
cians can’t assess all the critically ill pa- 
tients early. The IVs, the antibiotics and 
the cardiac medications are delayed. 
There are no monitors available and 
sometimes no one to monitor the 
monitor.” 








The doctors and nurses of St. Bernard 
Hospital in Chicago already had their hands 
full when the Trans Am nearly crashed into the 
emergency room. The driver, who had been 
shot in the neck, lost consciousness as he ap- 
proached the hospital and ran into a retaining 
wall just out front. Five more feet and he would 
have landed in the waiting room. The trauma 
team dragged him out of the car, raced him 
into the emergency room, cut off his clothes 
and tried to use suction equipment to get the 

| blood out of his lungs. A thoracic surgeon was 


A Hard Day’s Night in L.A. 
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F rantic family members and blinking squad-car lights sur- 
rounded Antonio Ramirez. Knocked down by a passing pick- 
up truck, the six-year-old boy screamed in pain as he lay on a 
curbside patch of grass in a south Los Angeles County barrio. For 
paramedics Edwin St. Andrew, 27, and Walter Tayenaka, 32, 
summoned to an “unknown T.C.” (traffic collision), the moment 
was routine yet unnerving. The boy briefly lost consciousness and 
appeared to have broken bones. They had to move him quickly to 
a hospital. “You never know about kids,” explained St. Andrew. 
“They seem to be doing well, and suddenly they just drop.” 

St. Andrew and Tayenaka work for Paramedic Squadron 39 
of the Los Angeles County Fire Department, a unit that serves a 
working-class white and Hispanic area within comfortable reach 
of five hospital emergency rooms. But as time passes each day, 
one E.R. after another claims saturation and closes down, Para- 
medics with life-and-death cases must sometimes beg or bluff 
their way in. Equally frustrating, trauma-care capability gets en- 
tangled with the community's demand for street medicine. High- 
speed runs for “unknown rescue” all too often involve nothing 
more than cut fingers, headaches and family hysteria. 

Littke Tony Ramirez seemed to be in serious trouble, Wrap- 
ping the boy in head-to-knee flexible braces to keep his spine 
straight, technicians gingerly placed him in the ambulance. Itleft 





the scene at 7:05 p.m., just 13 minutes after St. Andrew and 
Tayenaka got the call. St. Andrew monitored Tony's blood pres- 
sure while he cradled a portable phone and asked a county trau- 
ma center for permission to bring in the case. He tried to insert 
an IV needle, but the boy, who spoke no English, cried and re- 
sisted. “No moveas,” St. Andrew cajoled in semi-Spanish. An 
impatient nurse on the phone demanded a blood-pressure read- 
ing. Suddenly Tony stopped crying. St. Andrew shook him gent- 
ly: “Antonio, Antonio!” The boy began to wail again. Everything 
was chaotically routine. Hospital tests eventually showed that 
Tony had neither head injuries nor broken bones. 





he radio barked again while St. Andrew and Tayenaka were 

still in the parking lot, and they took off at top speed. Arriv- 
ing with the siren blaring, they found a man who had cut his hand 
in a minor traffic accident and wanted hospital care. A county- 
contracted private ambulance took the case. “He'll get a bill,” 
said Tayenaka, “but nobody pays.” Later a drunken partygoer 
fell and cut his head slightly; he wanted an ambulance too. 

At 8:05 p.m., retired landscape gardener Robert McKinney, 
76, sat shaky and pale in a room full of firemen. As paramedics 
attached red EKG clips to his chest, McKinney explained in a 
raspy voice that he had got out of bed at 1 a.m.—19 hours earli- 
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specialty. The goal was not entirely altruis- 
tic: the hope was that most accident vic- 
tims would be middle class and well in- 
sured. “A lot of hospitals looked to trauma 
victims as $250,000 pieces of meat, and 
everyone wanted them,” says Fred Hur- 
tado, president of the United Paramedics 
of Los Angeles. 

Whatever the hospitals’ motives, the 
advantages for patients were obvious. 
Trauma is the leading cause of death for 
people under 44, killing more than 
140,000 in the U.S. each year. By improv- 
ing paramedic training, integrating ambu- 
lance services and diverting critical pa- 
tients to hospitals that specialize in burns 
or limb reattachment or spinal ‘injury, 

| death rates could be dramatically reduced. 
In the year after setting up their trauma 
networks, Peoria, Hl, saw traffic fatali- 
ties drop 50%, and Orange County, Calif., 
saw deaths among non-head-injured auto- 
accident victims drop from an estimated 
73% to 9%. 

| But in gearing up their emergency-care 
capacity, hospitals didn’t bargain on a cru- 
cial economic fact: in the cities, at least, the 





called in to locate the bullet, which had entered 
his Adam’s apple and been deflected into his 
lung. Hospital officials figured that they would 
get roughly $71 from the state for treating the 
patient. The first two hours of his care had al- 
ready cost $2,000. 


The crisis is all the more ironic in light 
of the revolutionary advances in trauma 
care during the past decade. A generation 
ago, emergency rooms were dumping 
grounds for bad doctors and training 


grounds for young ones. But the experi- 
ence of two world wars, Korea and espe- 
cially Vietnam taught doctors that saving 
injured patients depended as much on 
speed as on skill. Doctors refer to “the 
golden hour” after a trauma, before irre- 
versible shock sets in, when lifesaving 
treatment is most likely to succeed. Begin- 
ning in the carly ‘80s, states organized 
themselves into trauma networks and be- 
gan tailoring training programs for physi- 
cians interested in emergency care as a 


patients most likely to need such treatment 
are least likely to be able to pay. Hospitals 
have always subsidized nonpaying patients 
by tacking excess charges on to bills of 
those with health insurance. But when it 
comes to emergency care, hospitals cannot 
handpick their clientele. A 1986 law for- 
bids hospitals to turn away poor patients at 
the emergency room before they are “sta- 
bilized.”” The typical trauma-patient bill 
last year was $13,000; on average, hospitals 


took a loss of $5,000 on each. Says Dr. 


troglycerin under McKinney's tongue to relieve the hyperten- 
sion and potential heart problems, and briefed a hospital over 
the phone. He warned McKinney to be ready for “a stick,” then 
put in the IV needle to administer the diuretic drug Lasix, which 
dilates blood vessels. McKinney rallied as his pressure slipped 
down to 164 over 120. “I was scared,” he admitted hoarsely. “I 
didn’t think I'd make it.” He did. 

“I’m so sick! I'm so sick!” wailed Mona Aguayo as the para- 
medics entered her tiny bedroom at 1:30 a.m. Observed St. An 
drew: “She’s 96 years old, maybe senile, hurts all over. But basi- 
cally she’s healthy.” Carried out by burly firemen, Aguayo 
seemed like a wounded bird with her thin, angular features, 
frightened eyes and short silver hair. “My hands! My hands!” she 
cried. She began to vomit as the ambulance sped toward Santa 
Marta Hospital, the last “open” emergency room of the night. 
But her pain and terror were apparently caused by hysteria. The 
woman was sent home within hours. 

St. Andrew and Tayenaka remember the night they forced a 
local community hospital to admit a man who was gushing blood 
from a bullet wound to the neck. The sophisticated county trau- 
a less-equipped emergency room at 





Paramedics treat Antonio Ramirez, 6, after he was hit by a truck 
ma centers were closed; 
Downey Community Hospital, six minutes away, was full. The 
paramedics were ordered to St. Francis Medical Center, twice 
the distance. They went instead to Downey, and the man sur- 
vived the night. “I know the situation,” said St. Andrew. “I'd pay 
extra taxes to keep the trauma centers open. I want one available 
if my kid is hurt.” By James Willwerth/Los Angeles 


er—and had been struggling to breathe ever since. His blood 
pressure was an alarming 200 over 140 (120 over 80 is normal). 
Such severe hypertension can impair lung function and lead to 
congestive heart failure. McKinney's EKG showed an irregular, 
rapid heartbeat. : 

In the ambulance St. Andrew turned on oxygen, spritzed ni- 
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“THIS IS WHERE THEY DIE.” 





Medicine 








Robert Hockberger of Harbor-ucLa: “It’s 
amazing to me that in 1983 all the hospitals 
didn’t realize that most of the people who 
shoot and stab each other and wreck their 
cars at 3 a.m. don’t have insurance.” 

At the same time that the trauma cen- 
ters were expanding, government subsidies 
were collapsing. To cap soaring health-care 
costs, the federal and state governments 
tightened the controls over how much hos- 
pitals could charge Medicare patients for 
any procedure. Private insurers soon fol- 
lowed suit, with the result that patients who 
have used up their quota of covered costs 
are often discharged too early—only 
to return sooner and sometimes 
sicker to the emergency room. 

Under pressure to contain their 
costs, many hospitals began elimi- 
nating beds, including some in their 
intensive-care units. 1cU beds are 
the most expensive because they 
must be vigorously monitored by 
nurses. But by cutting back on 1cU 
| beds, hospitals simply shifted the 
| burden to emergency rooms and 
| other facilities. “A young man who 

needed neurosurgery waited eight 
days before he could get a bed,” 
says Dr. Albert Lauro, director of 
emergency medicine at New Or- 
| leans’ Charity Hospital. “Another 
woman, who had had a stroke, wait- 
ed four days. They sit in the emer- 
gency department hours and days 
trying to get into the intensive-care 
units.” 
In some cases, private hospitals 
dump expensive patients on public 
facilities—not because the private 


Losing battle: a gunshot victim lies 
in the morgue at Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago 


institutions are losing money but because 
they are not making as much money as they 
are accustomed to. “Hospitals have shifted 
resources away from emergency care to drug 
and alcohol rehabilitation or outpatient psy- 
chiatric care,” says Dr. Hockberger. “These 
are the things that make money.” According 
to the National Association for Hospital De- 
velopment, by the year 2000, 40% of the na- 
tion’s 2,200 acute-care hospitals will be 
closed or converted to other uses. 

Atthe heart of the problem, health-care 
experts agree, is the absence of any national 
consensus or policy on how to care for the 
poor and underinsured. Many of those 
flocking to emergency rooms are working 
people whose employers are no longer able 
or willing to provide insurance. “The 9-to-5 
executive with benefits can take time off to 
see his doctor,” says Dr. Keith T. Sivertson, 
director of the Johns Hopkins emergency 
department in Baltimore. “The poor slob 
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mopping the floor until 4 a.m. may be sick 
after work, yet has to be ready to go back on 
the job the next day because if he doesn’t 
work he doesn’t get paid. Where does he 
get a doctor at 4 a.m.?” For many people 
the answer used to be walk-in health clinics; 
but when funding for these clinics started 
drying up, some closed their doors. 

In those neighborhoods that have func- 
tioning clinics, patients may still choose the 
emergency room because it is open 24 
hours a day or because they think the care is 
better, At Chicago’s Michael Reese Hospi- 





tal, some pregnant women wait in the park- 





ing lot until they are close to delivery so they 
can be admitted through the emergency 
room. The deluge has forced most hospitals 
to adapt their primary-care systems. Triage 
nurses divide patients into two groups: the 
critically ill, who must be seen immediately, 
and the less serious cases, which can be sent 
to “urgent-care centers.” For millions of 
Americans, the emergency room has be- 
come the family doctor. 


ut even the best emergency de- 
partment is a poor substitute 
for reliable primary care. Fear 
ful of the harsh conditions and 
long waits at hospitals, people 

often put off treatment as long as possible. 

When they do show up at the emergency 

room, they are sicker than if they had had 
| regular preventive care, and often require 
| longer hospitalization—which further ties 
| up valuable beds. “The longer the length of 











stay, the higher the occupancy rate,” says | 
Kenneth Raske, president of the Greater 
New York Hospital Association, “and the 
more pressure on the emergency rooms.” 
This is especially true of AIDS patients. | 
While the average hospital stay is around 
eight days, the typical Arps patient remains 
between 20 and 30 days. 


One day last spring, Dr. Peter Moyer at 
Boston City was tending to a young man who 


| had been wounded in a shoot-out, presum- 
ably over the cocaine the staff found stashed 


in his underwear. Hovering nearby was the 
patient’s bodyguard, an immense 
personage who kept his hand on a 
bulging object inside his jacket. He 
refused to leave when the security 
guards ordered him out. When they 
threatened to call the police, the pa- 
tient climbed off the treatment table 
and walked out with the bullet still 
lodged in his arm. 


wOd TAN TAWHODIN 


The transformation of urban 
neighborhoods into war zones has 
turned many hospitals into combat 
units. “Intentional penetrating in- 
juries”—which is to say, gunshot 
and stab wounds—used to be rare 
outside the worst inner-city areas. 
Now every hospital sees them. At 
the Washington Hospital Center, 
the number of violent injuries has 
jumped 94% since 1987, totaling 
681 cases last year. Gunshot 
wounds were up 150%. Today 
roughly half of those with serious 
traumatic injuries in Los Angeles 
have been cut, stabbed or shot. 

The drug war is often fought in 
the hospitals themselves. Patients 
try to steal drugs and syringes, and 
attack doctors and nurses who get 
in their way. At Philadelphia’s Al- 
bert Einstein Medical Center, 
three-quarters of those screened at 
the trauma center tested positive for illegal 
or prescription drugs. Again, it is not only 
inner cities that suffer. “Drug pushers real- 
ize rural America is an easy mark,” says 
Dr. Allison in Greenville, N.C. “Coke is 
color blind. It is overwhelming the commu- 
nity, particularly the poor.” Adds Dr. Her- 
bert Garrison III: “We have people who 
come in here carrying weapons and who 
are out of their heads. Sometimes we have 
police officers with shotguns in our parking 
lot.” 

Drugs and violence combine with a 
host of social problems that often over- 
power the medical ones. At Bellevue in 
Manhattan, a survey last year uncovered 
the astonishing fact that 42% of the pa- 
tients in the hospital were homeless. As 
emergency rooms become the refuge of | 
last resort, social workers are just as busy 
as the doctors and nurses. Victims of do- 
mestic violence are looking for a safe ha- 
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ven, homeless people for a place to sleep, 
addicts for a chance at treatment. Doctors 
at G.W.U.’s department of emergency 
medicine recall the day an elderly, mal- 
nourished woman from a local boarding 
home was brought to the hospital in cardi- 
ac arrest. As they were trying, unsuccess- 
fully, to resuscitate her, doctors noticed 

| that she had maggots on her legs under her 
stockings, and bedsores. “The paramedics 
said that home was the worst place they'd 
ever seen,” social worker Mary Helen Har- 
ris recalls, “and they've seen a lot.” She 
launched an investigation, testified in 
court about conditions, and the place was 
closed down. 












Before crack, nurse Kathleen Paolicelli 
could handle drug addicts. “They would come 
in, they were quiet and you could treat them,” 
says the 19-year veteran of the Elmhurst Hos- 
pital Center in Queens, N.Y. But crack, she 
says, has transformed her clientele and the dy- 
namics of the emergency room. “With crack, 
it’s overwhelming. They're wild, they go after 
patients, they swing from the IV packets, they 
jump out of the stretchers. They become para- 
noid. And they have enormous strength.” 
Paolicelli, a robust woman herself, says the 
times for playing “little Nancy Nurse” in the 
emergency room are over, “You're tying peo- 
ple on top of stretchers, sitting on top of people 
and fighting with them constantly.” 


For some hospital administrators, the 
critical-care problem is essentially one of 
personnel. In New York, a hard-hit city, 
about 5,000 registered nurses’ positions— 
about 1 of every 6 nursing jobs in the city 
are vacant and about 900 beds are idle be- 
cause of staffing shortages. Not surprising- 
ly, emergency rooms are the ones that suf- 
fer the largest nurse shortages. Some 
nurses burn out; others leave because they 
are frustrated by a job that has come to 

demand as much baby-sitting of patients 





as emergency medicine. “I know one 
who's painting houses right now,” says 
Dr. Thomas Coffee, director of emergency 
services at Cabrini Medical Center in Man- 
hattan. “She left the profession because it 
broke her heart.” 

The doctors are often just a few steps 
behind. Some pioneering hospitals, like 
G.W.U. in Washington, have worked to 
give emergency medicine a higher profes- 
sional status and to attract doctors to the 
specialty. The regular, albeit high-stress, 
hours are appealing, as is the chance to see 
a wide variety of ailments. “I think gener- 
ally people see what goes on down here 
as cither stress or excitement,”’ says 


Dr. Bourland. “Those who interpret it as 
stress burn out, and those who see it as ex- 
citement don’t.” 


thers flee the field because of 
the risk of malpractice suits. 
“In the E.R. you're a sitting 
duck for malpractice, and peo- 
ple here know it,” says Dr. Ro- 
senthal. For all their heroic efforts, emer- 
gency-room doctors have little chance to 
establish a continuing relationship with pa- 
tients and little time for tenderness. The 
waits can be long, the treatments painful 
and the sheer volume of patients high. 
“You have to work quickly during an emer- 
gency,” she says, “with a lot of angry peo- 
ple, in a climate in which lawsuits are used 
by people to express their anger.” 

The obvious solutions to emergency- 
room overload are expensive and contro- 
versial: give people access to affordable 
health care, pay nurses decently, allow doc- 
tors some flexibility in treating their patients 
and recognize that good preventive care is a 
sound investment. Though politicians may 
resist boosting their budgets for medical 
care, they might be surprised to learn that 
many of their constituents are willing to pay 
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the price. According to a Gallup poll re- 
leased this month, 73% of Californians who 
believe the government should provide bet- 
ter health care for the poor were willing to 
pay higher taxes for such expanded cover- 
age; 84% favored mandatory employer-pro- 
vided health insurance. 

But in cities like New York, once again 
facing a crippling budget battle, the hospital 
crisis cannot be solved without huge new in- 
vestments and new priorities. “In New York 
City,” says Dr. Lynn of St. Luke’s-Roose- 
velt, “we have a phrase: ‘It always gets worse 
before it gets worse.’” By 1994, AIDS pa- 
tients alone, who now fill 9% of the city’s 
beds, will need an additional 2,300 hospital 
beds—the equivalent of four new 
hospitals. The major municipal 
hospitals are crumbling; private fa- 


Burnout: the pace, the stress and 
the high risks of practice take their 
toll on emergency staffs 


cilities are eating into their endow- 
ments in order to pay expenses. 
“It’s a crazy way to run a health- 
care system,” says Dr. Alexander 
Kuehl, director of New York Hos- 
pital’s emergency room, “Either 
give us national health insurance or 
give us an entreprencurial system, 
but don’t play games asking private 
hospitals to spend endowment to 
take care of patients. The endow- 
ment is the future.” 

Another, perhaps inevitable, 
answer is to ration health care 
more scrupulously. Already many 
hospital administrators are arguing 
that less money should be spent on highly 
specialized care—patients with terminal 
conditions, babies born with multiple de- 
fects who are not expected to live long, elder- 
ly patients in need of organ transplants. “We 
have to let some babies die, some old people 
die,’ says Dr. John West, a trauma-care ex- 
pert at the University of California at Irvine. 
“We have to look at the quality of life, and 
we have to look at the return on our health- 
care buck. You just can’t keep everyone alive 
forever.” 

But the decisions and solutions will not 
come easily or soon. ALDs will not be cured 
tomorrow, nor will the population cease to 
age. Drugswill continue to kill, as will people 
who use them. When the doctors and nurses 
who devote themselves to saving lives on the 
edge are also asked to be baby- sitters, body- 
guards, street fighters and traffic cops, the 
burnout rate will only increase. And the last 
thing that a grievously wounded or ailing 
person needs to think about in a speeding 
ambulance is whether the hospital doors will 
be open when it arrives. Until the emergency 
room is made safe for emergencies, no one 
will be safe. — Reported by Scott Brown/ 
Los Angeles, Barbara Dolan/Chicago and 
Priscilla Painton/New York 
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Dodge Spirit ES 


that beat 


Plymouth Acclaim LX 





83 out of 100 car owners who would consider buying a Japanese car 
to Honda Accord EX. 76 out of 100 rated Dodge Shadow 


They said it couldn’t happen. But it did, 
in a recent preference test conducted by U.S. 
Testing Company Market Research, Inc** 
Two groups of Ford and GM car owners who 
would consider buying a Japanese car com- 
pared Dodge Spirit ES and Plymouth Acclaim 
LX to Honda Accord EX. ‘Two other groups 
compared Dodge Shadow and Plymouth 
Sundance to Honda Civic DX. They rated 
the cars on 33 different measurements. 

The results were nothing short of 
astounding. Spirit and Acclaim were over- 
whelmingly preferred to Honda Accord, 
currently the best-selling car in America. 
Shadow, with a 2.2-liter engine, and 


Sundance, with an available 2.5, were rated 
superior overall to Honda Civic DX by a 
wide margin. 
“They've given me an opportunity 
to like an American car.” 

That was typical of the talk after the 
test. Other comments: “Chrysler has come a 
long way”... “It will surprise you on just how 
much car you're getting. And just how little 
you're getting from the Japanese car”... 
“Beautiful, smooth driving.” 

Air bags vs. no air bags. 

Spirit ES and Acclaim LX have a driver- 

side air bag as standard equipment. Shadow 


*Combined raw score of two 50-member panels. ** Not connected or affiliated with the US, Government, t Cash back on new ‘90 dealer stock. See dealer for details and 





Americans 
the Hondas. 


Dodge Shadow Plymouth Sundance 








rated Dodge Spirit ES and Plymouth Acclaim LX superior overall 
and Plymouth Sundance superior to Honda Civic DX.* 


and Sundance are the 
lowest-priced cars in 
the world you can 
buy with an air bag 
pee §=6standard. Honda 
= Accord and Civic 
don’t have this 
important safety 


o-oo aaa Advantage: Chrysler. 


With Chrysler’s $1,000 Guaranteed 
Rebates! Spirit ES and Acclaim LX are about ty 
$3,000 less than Honda Accord EX. Shadow 7 \ 
and Sundance are lower than Civictt 


If you'd like complete information about 
the test, write: 
U.S. Testing Company 
Market Research, Inc., 
PO. Box 1411, 
Wheeling, Illinois G0090. 








CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP®- EAGLE 


Guaranteed Claim Form. Cash back directly from Chrysler Corp. Limited time offer. tt Based on sticker price comparison of comparably equipped models 
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THE LOWEST PRICE. 
GUARANTEED NEXT MORNING DELIVERY. 


When it comes to your 
bottom line, no one can 
top Express Mail® service. 
Just $8.75 for an 8 
ounce letter. Guaranteed* 
morning delivery 


points than all our com- 
petitors combined. 
And now, we've 
improved our service 
even more. With morning 
delivery to more markets than 
between major markets. 


ever before. 
Saturday service at no extra Express Mail service 
charge. With more drop-off $8 #j 5 from your post office. We Deliver. 
e 


S ExPRESS MAIL 
UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE ORY ; 
heck with your local post office ‘or deta Pubhshed rate mparisons April 1990. © USPS 199 ORAL CLM SPONSOR 2 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 
AL 0 boom lasts forever, and this 
spring may be remembered as 
the moment when the art-auction 
frenzy of the late 1980s began its de- 
cline. In the big sales in New York 
City over the past two weeks, despite 
freakish prices for two great paint- 
ings, the auction market was showing 
ominous signs of instability. For Van 
Gogh and Renoir, in Japan, there 
was no ceiling. For other artists, in- 
cluding some highly promoted con- 
temporary ones, the floor was shaky. 

On Tuesday night at Christie's, 
Van Gogh’s melancholy portrait of 
his physician, Dr. Gachet, sold to the 
Japanese dealer Hideto Kobayashi 
for $82.5 million, the highest price 
ever paid at auction for a work of art. 
Kobayashi bought the painting on 
behalf of noted Japanese collector 
Ryoei Saito, a paper-manufacturing 
executive. Two nights later, at Soth- 
eby’s, Kobayashi again acted for 
| Saito in bidding $78.1 million for one 
of the best Renoirs in America, Au 
Moulin de la Galette. 

Thus one man spent $160.6 mil- 
lion for a brace of paintings, sending 
the top end of the market from ob- 
scenity into farce; and the drain of 
America’s cultural patrimony contin- 
ued, watched by hamstrung museums 
that were now selling, not buying. 
New York’s Guggenheim Museum 
sold a 1914 Kandinsky for $20.9 mil- 
lion and a fine early Chagall for 
$14.85 million. Long may the muse- 
um’s public rejoice in the American 
minimal and conceptual art—bricks on the 
floor, words on paper and the like—that it 
plans to buy with the proceeds. 

But one tsubame (swallow) did not 
make this spring. Twelve of the 70 works in 
the Sotheby's sale failed to reach their re- 
serves and went unsold. On the night of the 
Van Gogh sale at Christie’s, a Manet, The 
Bench, made only $16.5 million—not 
chickenfeed, but still a disappointment 
considering Christie’s presale estimate of 
$20 million to $25 million. In addition, an 
exceptional 1925 Mondrian made $8.8 mil- 
lion; Christie’s estimate had been $12 mil- 
lion to $16 million. 
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CHRISTIE'S NEW YORK 





The high end of the market, driven by | 


Japanese fixations on Renoir and Van 
Gogh, had ceased to pull the rest. A week 
earlier, Sotheby’s contemporary auction 
was a flop, with overall sales totaling little 
more than $55 million against estimates of 





Bumps in the Auction Boom 


Two great paintings go through the roof, but the floor is shaky. | 


Estimate: 
$40m.-50m. 


No limits where 
the yen chases 
Van Gogh or 
Renoir, Japanese 
obsessions. 












VAN GoGu, Portrait of Dr. Gachet 


78 items for a total of $1.8 million. 

What went wrong? Confidence. The 
sales revealed a buyers’ backlash against 
controversial practices by the auctioneers, | 
notably that of giving guarantees to owners 
in order to acquire 
works to sell. This tech- 
nique—which Soth- 
eby’s invented and 
Christie’s denounced 
‘ with high sanctimony 

a in 1989, before quietly 

adopting it themselves 
in 1990—has produced 
a string of “pre-auction 
auctions” among the 
houses competing for 
merchandise. It means 
that the winning house, in order to fulfill its 
guarantee, has to pump its estimate higher | 
and higher to hype expectation. 

Were sales in which top bids were run- 
ning 20% to 30% under the low estimates 
to be called failures? Not really, sniffs 
Sotheby’s U.S. chairman John Marion. As 
for charges that hype by the auction houses 
has undermined not only prices but the 
houses’ own credibility as well, Marion 
says, “Anyone can say anything they like.” 





But art dealers, who 
SEL GH have lost much of their 
business to auctions in 
recent years, are not 


$20m.-25m. 


Anxiety as other 
artists, even 
Manet, fall below 
inflated levels. 








MANET, The Bench 


about $86 million to more than $112 mil- | 
lion. The prices of “name” artists, from | 
Willem de Kooning to Eric Fisch! and 
Jean-Michel Basquiat, were humiliatingly 
trounced, although a few—Cy Twombly, 
Richard Diebenkorn—saw new levels set 
for their work. 

The contraction did not affect just 
contemporary art. In London last month 
a massively hyped auction at Sotheby’s of 
a group of early Russian avant-garde 
paintings owned by the late George Cos- 
takis was a disaster, with major figures 





like Alexander Rodchenko and Liubov 
Popova falling to levels 25% to 50% un- 
der the low estimates. The worst debacle 
was experienced last week by the Man- 
hattan auction house of Habsburg, Feld- 
man Inc., whose offering of Impressionist 
and modern works (estimate: $35 million 
to $47 million) sold only eleven of 
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immune to schaden- 
freude. Lawrence Ru- 
bin, for instance, head 
of New York’s M. 
Knoedler & Co. gal 
lery, sees “a slump self- 
induced by the auction 
houses. Over the past 
three years, they have 
simply doubled their price estimates re- 
gardless of what the thing might really be 
worth. You can’t go on jerking up prices 
relentlessly like that without real clients 
ready to pay them, and clearly they're not 
You run out of rope.” 

The slide in the contemporary mar- 
ket—the junk bonds, as distinct from the 
Impressionist blue chips—is not helped by 
the fact that some of the biggest buyers of 
former years, like advertising mogul | 
Charles Saatchi, are now strapped for cash 
and have turned into sellers. 

But the larger problem will not go 
away. As the auction analyst Souren Meli- 
kian recently wrote in the International 
Herald Tribune, “Market manipulation 
has now reached such proportions ... 
that even the greenest newcomers are be- 
coming aware that they are being taken for 
a ride.” Since the main form of this 
manipulation has been the systematic in- 
flation of estimates, it leaves the auction- 
eers with a problem not even Dr. Gachet 
could cure. — With reporting by Barbara Cornell/ 
New York 
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FOR THOSE WHO DON’T LEAD A SHELTERED LIFE, 
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from a company that's been 
making quality-clothing 
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- Milestones 





_ More Than Entertainers 


Entertainers have a unique hold on the public imagination. They 
nourish dreams; they enter, electronically, millions of homes, Some of 
them do more than beguile or amuse. Sammy Davis Jr. and Jim Hen- 





Jim Henson: 1936-1990 
(5 hey are only stockings plumped up 
with felt, foam and Ping-Pong balls. 
But in the psyche of two generations of 
American kids, they are enduring compan- 
ions, surrogates and mentors. Since a bum- 
bling 8 ft. 2 in.tall canary popped up on 
the sidewalks of Sesame Street 21 years ago, 
the Muppets (the name is an amalgam of 
marionette and puppet) have taught let- 
ters, numbers, feelings and fantasy to mil- 
lions of toddlers. When puppeteer and 
Muppet creator Jim Henson died last week 
of pneumonia at 53, the nation lost a quiet 
comic genius, one of childhood’s best 
friends. 

Like Walt Disney, Henson mined a 
vein of the American character with his 
warm and witty bestiary. The Cookie Mon- 
ster, Oscar the Grouch, and that enduring 
odd couple, Bert and Ernie, transformed 
children’s TV from a boobish baby-sitter to 
a creative classroom. And now that the 
first Muppets watchers are grown up, the 
creatures live on as adult archetypes: ev- 
erybody knows a Big Bird or a Grover. 
Henson’s own alter ego was Kermit the 
Frog, a wistful version of the Little Tramp, 
who knew that it wasn’t easy being green. 











son, who died last week, had little in common. One was a brash, 
flashy extrovert who never spent a day in school; the other a shy, be- 
hind-the-scenes type who showed that his offbeat puppets could edu- 
cate children. But their passing is a reminder that both, besides dis- 
persing fun and pleasure, significantly altered the world they inherited. 





He created the world's most popular show 


Raised in suburban Washington, James 
Maury Henson got a laugh the first time he 
appeared with a puppet on his arm. The 
lanky University of Maryland art major 
starred on a five-minute local TV show and 
did a passel of commercials. He shrewdly 
adapted his technique to the small screen: 
his puppeteers watched monitors in order 
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to play effectively to the cameras. Henson 
drove to graduation in a Rolls-Royce. 

Gentle but intense, a workaholic who 
rarely raised his voice (unless Kermit was 
angry), Henson once said, “I like to create 
different worlds with puppets.” He made a 
galaxy. Besides the Sesame Street charac- 
ters, he created The Muppet Show (1976- 
81), the prime-time offering that became 
the most widely seen TV program in the 
world, Some 235 million viewers in 100 
countries tuned in to see Fozzie Bear and 
the egotistical antics of Miss Piggy. Three 
Muppet feature films were smashes, but 
the fantasy films The Dark Crystal, made 
with fellow puppeteer Frank Oz, and Laby- 
rinth fared badly. 

Henson’s sudden death has thrown a 
cloud over his empire. He made a new 
rainbow connection last year when he 
agreed to sell rights to the Muppets to the 
Walt Disney Co. for $100 million. Without 
his imagination and involvement, that deal 
will probably be restructured. And Sesame 
Street’s producers have decided that fun- 
loving Ernie, whose voice and verve were 
Henson’s own, will be retired from the 
show. Both the Muppet and the Muppe- 
teer will be sorely missed by the child in 
each of us. —By J.D. Reed 





Sammy Davis Jr.: 1925-1990 
WwW ith a fedora raked down over one 

eye, his prognathous profile cocked 
high toward the spotlight and his wiry body 
akimbo with energy, he seemed every inch 
what TV hosts and Las Vegas emcees sel- 
dom tired of calling him: the world’s great- 
est entertainer. Since this was all that Sam- 
my Davis Jr. ever wanted to be, his life— 
which closed last week with his death from 
throat cancer—can be viewed as a long- 
running, blockbuster smash. But Davis 
knew better. His renditions of Mr. Bojan- 
gles, a song about an aging, down-at-the- 
heels black hoofer, movingly conveyed 
both pride and pathos, the joy of possess- 
ing a performer’s skill and the sadness of 
having to trade that ability for recognition 
and affection. 

During the last two decades of his life, 
Davis increasingly became, in some quar- 
ters, a figure of fun, the epitome of show- 
biz shallowness: his flashy costumes, his hy- 
perbolic effusions about all of his very 
good friends in the Business, his willing- 
ness to laugh himself silly over tepid one- 
liners uttered by fellow guests on forgetta- 

ee aa 





He turned aside wrath by refusing to quit 


ble talk shows. But the habit of ingratiating 
himself was hard to break, especially since 
it was this talent, far more than all of his 
others, that allowed him to scramble to the 
top in the first place. 


Davis’ triumph makes it difficult to re- | 
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member how many barriers he had to hur- 
dle in the process. A vaudevillian at age 


three, dancing with his uncle and father in | 


the Will Mastin Trio, he met virulent racial 
prejudice at each new gig. He played hotels 
where he was not allowed to stay and night- 
clubs where he would not be admitted at 
the bar. Onstage, he turned aside wrath by 
refusing to quit until the white audience 
loved him, even if that meant catering to 
fantasies about unthreatening, natural- 
rhythm Negroes. The act worked, and so— 
on stage, screen and video—did he. 

The public career came with an abun- 
dance of private miseries: profligate high- 
rolling, alcohol and drug abuse, broken 


marriages, estranged children. He lost an 


eye in a car crash in 1954, and only an arti- 
ficial hip implant some 30 years later en- 
abled him to keep dancing for the remain- 
der of his life. But every black entertainer 
who came after Davis was spared some of 
the blows he had to take, because he took 
them first. A few of his successors, includ- 
ing Michael Jackson and Gregory Hines, 
recognize their debt to him. And now that 
the show has ended, so should everyone 


— By Paul Gray 


else. 
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Amiable Joe 


If he can’t save Today, J. Fred 
Muggs is living in Florida 





on’t worry. That peculiar odor you 

have been noticing in the morning is 
not burning toast. It is the smell of panic— 
plump and juicy egos sizzling on a very hot 
griddle—at NBc’s Today show. Since the 
end of December, when Deborah Norville 
replaced Jane Pauley as co-host, ratings 
have not merely dropped; they have gone 


25% that translates into approximately 
920,000 lost households. The No. 1 morn- 


now a distant No. 2, far behind ABc’s Good 
Morning America. 

Rarely has a show fallen so far so fast, 
and last week the network scrambled to re- 
pair it. Out went Dick Ebersol, senior exec- 
utive in charge of the show, who had 
picked Norville and who graciously, if ines- 
capably, took the blame for the decline 


NBC Sports.) On June 4, in will come a 
third host, the amiable Joe Garagiola, a 


who was one of the show’s stalwarts from 
1969 to 1973. “It’s incredible that I could 
come back,” says Garagiola, 64, who 
was dropped as NBC’s weekend baseball 
commentator in 1988 and who seemed as 
astonished as everyone else that the net- 
work would now choose him to save Today. 
“It’s quite flattering. I’m not a flat-belly, 


into free fall, a dizzying decline of nearly |, 


ing program only five months ago, Today is : 


that followed. (Ebersol remains head of [§ 


onetime catcher for the St. Louis Cardinals ; 


perfect-teeth kind of guy.” In too will come 
Faith Daniels from CBS This Morning, who 
will become Today's news anchor. 

But Bryant Gumbel, 41, whose self- 
satisfied manner many find as off-putting 
as Norville’s plastic perfection, will remain. 
So will Norville, 31, who has been officially 
exonerated for the ratings calamity. “She’s 
not on the way out,” insists Today's execu- 
tive producer, Tom Capra. “The ratings 
have slid because Jane left the show, not 
because of Deborah. Deborah's a solid 
journalist, and I believe the audience will 

















Dr. Nintendo 


The Mario Bros.—and 
$3 million—go to M.LT. 


oor Nintendo. The Japanese conglom- 
erate may have enthralled youngsters 
with the world’s most popular home-video 
games, but it gets no respect from adults. 
An antiviolence watchdog group has rated 
some 70% of the company’s games “harm- 
ful for children.” Physicians warn that too 
much rapid-fire button pushing can lead to 
hand strain, a condition dubbed Nintendin- 
itis. And many parents, seeing their kids 
play Super Mario Bros. for hours on end, 
are asking what a nonstop diet of synthetic 
reality is doing to impressionable young 
minds. 
Now Nintendo, with a $2.7 billion U.S. 
market to protect, may be trying to buy 
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Technology 


some respect. It has created a $3 million 
fund at M.LT.’s Media Laboratory to study 
“how children learn while they play.” “This 
is not guilt money,” insists Media Lab di- 
rector Nicholas Negroponte. The cash will 
be given, apparently with no strings at- 
tached, to support the work of Professor 
Seymour Papert, creator of the Logo com- 
puter language and one of 
the most influential names 
in computer education. His 
research could eventually 
lead to new and _ better 
kinds of Nintendo games. 
For a distinguished edu- 
cator to take money from 
the purveyor of the Teen- 
age Mutant Ninja Turtles 
video game may seem like 
the American Cancer Soci- 
ety soliciting funds from a 
cigarette company. But Pa- 
pert has always been a may- 
erick, In his seminal book 
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For Papert, research is play 

























































like her as they are exposed to her.” Gara- 
giola, Capra maintains, will “bring out 
what is really going on with her.” So it 
seems that one host has been hired to per- 
suade viewers to cozy up to another. 

“They're trying to repair the problem 
by coming at the wrong end,” says Joel Se- 
gal, an executive vice president of the ad 
agency McCann-Erickson. “I don’t see 
how bringing in a third person will help 
bring up the first two.” 

There have been signs of trouble at To- 
day since early 1989, when someone leaked 
a memo in which Gumbel attacked almost 
all his colleagues except Pauley. After that, 
it was hard to maintain the fiction that the 
Today crew was a happy family, and ana- 
lysts began to note that while Today was 
first in the ratings, Good Morning America 
was stealing the young female audience 
most prized by advertisers. Pauley’s awk- 
wardly handled departure—it looked to 
many as if she had been supplanted by the 
younger Norville—turned a problem into a 
catastrophe. 

No one, particularly no one at NBC, 
seems to know exactly how to turn Today 
around. But there is a fellow in Florida 
who saved the show from a ratings disaster 
once, in 1953, and he is willing to try again. 
Like Garagiola, he is not a flat-belly, per- 
fect-teeth kind of guy; but, at 38, J. Fred 
Muggs, the world’s most famous chimpan- 
zee, remains a crowd pleaser. “People like 
him because he’s unpredictable and natu- 
ral,” says his trainer, Bud Mennella. “That 
show needs a spark, and Muggs has it.” 
One thing is for certain: he couldn’t 
hurt. — By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Leslie Whitaker/New York 








Mindstorms: Children, Computers and Pow- 
erful Ideas, he advocates a self-motivated 
approach to education that gives as much 
importance to the lessons learned in com- 
puter play as those drilled home in text- 
books. He has received funding in the past 
from the National Science Foundation, 
IBM and Lego Systems. 

Nintendo has so far 
squandered a rare opportu- 
nity to use its market posi- 
tion to do some good. The 
40 million Nintendo sys- 
tems installed around the 
world are powerful little 
computers that could deliv- 
er rich and rewarding expe- 
riences. Instead, Nintendo 
chose to give the world’s 
children RoboCop and Bi- 
onic Commando. Too bad 
the company did not seek 
out Papert, or people like 
him, long before this. a 
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After 73 years, Smirnoff’ 
/ Vodka returns to the Mother 
Country. 

Before the Russian Revolution, sqgess 
it was the country’s favorite 
vodka, selling a million bottles a 
day. Today, it's becoming the 
U.S.S.R‘s leading imported 
vodka, Considering Smirnoff's 
heritage, that's not surprising. 

So if you find yourself toasting 
the spirit of Glasnost, you know 
the real spirit to choose. 
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Nobody cares quite as much as you do 
whether or not your car is fixed right. 
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Let's face it. If your car's stuck in service when you need it, it's going to mess 
up your life. Plain and simple, you need a dealer who's committed to fixing 
your car right the first time. That's where the people on the next page come 
in. They're our best. The ones with the genuine Mopar parts, the tools, the 
training. They're more committed than ever to making sure you drive out 
with the sense of safety and security that comes from dealing with profes- 
sionals. That's why they've been named Five-Star dealers. And why they're 
the people you should be taking your car to. 





Georgia 

ATHENS 

Ivy-Coile Motors, inc. 
3660 Atlanta Highway 
(404) 549-7555 
CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, Inc. 
1245-38th Boulevard 
(912) 377-3333 


CARTERSVILLE 

Don Voyles Dodge-Chrysiler- 
Plymouth 

816 Joe Frank Harris Parkway 
(404) 382-1018 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
Highway 278 East 

(404) 786-2271 
EASTMAN 

Loyd's Chrysier-Plymouth 
Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 

JASPER 

Jasper Jeep/Eagle 
Highway 5 Route 4 

(404) 692-3434 
LAWRENCEVILLE 

Hayes Chrysler-Plymouth 
719 Pike Street 

(404) 963-5251 


MARIETTA 


Ed Voyles Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 


789 Cobb Parkway South 
(404) 429-1100 


MOULTRIE 

Hutson Motor Company, Inc 
Quitman Highway 

(912) 985-6603 


NASHVILLE 

Martin Motors 

709 South Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 


PERRY 

Mark Powell Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1331 Ball Street 

(912) 987-1818 


Chrysler-Plymouth. Dodge. Dodge Truck. Jeep /Eagle. 


who come pretty close. 


But here are some people 


Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 


RINGGOLD 

Ringgold Motor Company 

412 West Nashville 

(404) 935-2328 

ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 

2500 New Calhoun Road Northeast 
(404) 232-7793 

ROSWELL 

Troncalli Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
11505 Alpharetta Highway 

(404) 664-9100 

SANDERSVILLE 


Dorman Dodge-Chrysier-Plymouth- 


Jeep/Eagle 
724 South Harris Street 
(912) 552-5111 


SWAINSBORO 
Sconyers Motors, Inc. 
U.S. Highway 1 South 
(912) 237-6472 
UNION CITY 
Maddox-Ray Chrysler- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

4330 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-1001 


North Carolina 


ABERDEEN 

McBrayer Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep/Eagle 

Highway 15-501 North 

(919) 944-7115 


BELMONT 

McKenney Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
405 East Wilkinson Boulevard 
(704) 825-4545 

CHERRYVILLE 

McCutcheon Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

Highway 150 East 

(704) 435-6721 

COATS 

Coats Motor Company, Inc. 
106-110 North McKinley Street 
(919) 897-7428 


DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth 
125 East E/W Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 


FAYETTEVILLE 

Dickinson Dodge 

436 North McPherson Church 
(919) 864-2411 


HENDERSONVILLE 
Egolf Motors, Inc. 
401 Duncan Hill Road 
(704) 692-8777 


LENOIR 

Bush-Parsons Chrysler, Inc. 
2206 South Boulevard 

(704) 728-5011 

LEXINGTON 

M & L Motor Company, Inc 
925 North Main Street 

(704) 246-5191 
LUMBERTON 

Freeman Motor Company, Inc. 
1601 West 5th Street 

(919) 739-3224 

MONROE 

Bob Mayberry Chrysler City, Inc. 
3220 Highway 74 West 
(704) 283-8571 

RALEIGH 

Al Smith Dodge 

2511 Wake Forest 

(919) 828-7481 

Shamrock Motors, Inc 
5600 North Boulevard 

(919) 872-8181 
STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, Inc 
Highway 21 South 

(704) 872-7656 

WALLACE 


Minchew Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 


Highway 117 North 
(919) 285-7151 


WILLIAMSTON 

Dixie Motor Company, Inc 
Highway 64 Bypas: 

(919) 792-2154 

WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 


South Carolina 


BEAUFORT 

Stokes Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

3167 Highway 21 

(803) 524-6868 
CHARLESTON 

Hoover Chrysler-Plymouth 
2250 Savannah Hwy 

(803) 763-0040 

CLINTON 

Lynn Cooper, Inc 

East Main Street 

(803) 833-1741 

GREER 

Benson Chrysier-Plymouth, Inc 
400 Wade Hampton Boulevard 
(803) 877-0161 

LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc 
Highway 200 South 

(803) 285-1546 

LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc 

521 Columbia Avenue 

(803) 359-2501 

SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc 
Highway 378 East 

(803) 445 4 
WINNSBORO 

Pope Chrysler, Inc 

238 South Congress Street 
(803) 635-6510 
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A show of rare Tiffany reveals 
a colorist’s world 


 f 


ettin 


By J.D. REED 


t n 1916 Louis Comfort Tiffany threw a 
party for himself to celebrate his 68th 
birthday. “When the savage searches for 
the gems from the earth or the pearls from 
the sea to decorate his person,” Tiffany 
told several hundred guests at his lavish 
| studio, “he becomes an artist in embryo.” 
| That idea informs nearly all Tiffany's pro- 
digious output. As decorator, craftsman 
and glassmaker, he fretted over his place in 
history. Was he embryo or master? Artisan 
or artist? 
The answers to those questions glow 
; x through every glass panel and glisten from 
i every opalescent surface in “Masterworks 
of Louis Comfort Tiffany,” an exhibition 








on view through Sept. 9 at New York City’s 

en Ss e Metropolitan Museum of Art. Tiffany ex- 

pert and curator Alastair Duncan has 

assembled 72 rarely seen works for this 

spaciously mounted show: monumental 

stained-glass windows, richly patterned 

leaded-glass lamps, delicate hand-blown 
vases and impressionistic gold jewelry. 

Ata time when craft is flourishing, and | 
when the Bauhaus’ straight lines have been 
tied in postmodern knots, Tiffany’s plum- 
my palate, iridescent surfaces and flowing 
shapes are attracting record museum 
throngs and stratospheric auction prices. 
“Masterworks” was the most popular ex- 
hibit ever at the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Renwick Gallery in Washington; some 
225,000 people visited it during its five- 
month stay. At Christie’s a pond-lily glass 
table lamp brought $550,000, a record auc- 
tion price for a Tiffany work. 

A well-known tastemaker in his own 
day, Louis Tiffany is: now often confused 
with his father Charles. Charles was 
America’s premier jeweler who founded 
Tiffany & Co., and son Louis (1848-1933) 
was born with a vermeil spoon in his 


forgot my 
name. 
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+'s Disease and Related Disorders 


mouth. Louis remains a shadowy figure, 
energetic and Victorian stolid. He mar- 
ried twice, had six children and became 
infatuated with building and decorating 
his 84-room mansion, Laurelton Hall, on 
Long Island. A perfectionist, he some- 
times smashed work by his artisans that 
did not meet his standards. 

Tiffany trained as a painter: several of 
his mediocre oils are included in the show, 
testament more to his sense of composition 
than his skill with a brush. Influenced by the 
supple lines and Asian touches of the art 
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COCKATOO WINDOW 


nouveau movement, he did better with fab- 
ric and furniture. As an interior decorator, 
he brought exotic warmth to the drafty 
drawing rooms of Vanderbilts and Mellons. 
He added Moorish spice to Mark Twain's 
study, and in the 1880s swathed the public 
rooms of the Chester A. Arthur White 
House with such exuberance that one critic 
compared the ambiance to “steamboats and 
barrooms.” (Theodore Roosevelt later re- 
stored colonial austerity.) 


| ‘ though 2 - Design —— | 
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worth ¥ 


O l | Lotus TABLE LAMP 
CAPTURING LIGHT 


If you're looking for some Although celebrated for the intricately 
good reading you ‘ve just leaded shades of his lamps, Tiffany's 
: main passion was for monumental stained- 


found it. The free Consumer glass windows that illuminate themes 
Information Catalog. from nature 





The Catalog lists about 
200 federal publications, 
many of them free. They 
can help you eat right, 
manage your money, 
stay healthy, plan your 
child’s education, learn 
about federal benefits 





and more. hoi RFORM VASE 
The supple lines 
So sharpen your pencil. “aca 
: nouveau movement 
Write for the free . nates " 
Consumer Information magic in lamps and 


Catalog. And get reading tae 
worth writing for. : ; 
Stained-glass windows, at first merely a 


Sel part of décor, soon became an obsession 
ow into which Tiffany poured his talent and 
technical brilliance. He explored lumines- 


cence and color in his windows with an in- 


Consumer Information Center tensity that would credit a modern painter. 
Instead of using lead cames, or frames, at 
Department RW regular intervals, as glassmakers had done 


for centuries, he incorporated the metal 
strips into the design, as outlines for trees 
| and riverbanks. His vision was limited by 
the few kinds of glass commercially avail- 


Pueblo, Colorado 81009 
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COMPUSERVE, YOU DON'T 
HAVE ID KNow How IT WorKS 
APPRECIATE ALL IT CAN Do. 


















Join CompuServe—the Forums help with online solutions SAVE ON TRIPS 
world's largest computer infor- to software problems. Hardware With CompuServe's 
mation service—and access an Support Forums cater to specific travel services, you can 
incredible amount of information, computers. There's even free scan flight availabili- 
entertainment, communications, software, and online editions ties, find airfare 
and services. Here area few ofthe of computer periodicals. bargains, and even 
hundredsofthingsyoucando; 
COMMUNICATE | 
CB Simulator features 72 | NO POSTAGE 

channels for “talking” with pa eke 
other members. National ! E epics 
Bulletin Boards let you post | UNITED STATES 
messages where thousands 
will see ee 
them. | BUSINESS REPLY MAIL — 
Friends | FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 407 COLUMBUS, O_o 
fe la- POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE EE REEREEE 
tives, Eee a 
— COMPUSERVE ae 
business associates can ADVERTISING DEPT. SONS 

- * = = a Pe, 
stay in touch through 5000 ARLINGTON CENTRE BLVD 
electronic mail. PO BOX 20212 


1 

| 

More than 150 : COLUMBUS OHIO 43220-9988 
CompuServe Forums | 
welcome participation | 
in discussions on all | 
sorts of topics. Software | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





book your own flights online. Plus, 
there are complete listings of over 
30,000 hotels worldwi 


SHOP 
The Electronic Mall* takes you 
on a coast-to-coast shopping spree 
of nationally known merchants, 
without ever leaving home. 


BE INFORMED 

7 CompuServe pees all of the 

test news at your fingertips, 
— ibegtted news wire, 7he 
Washington Post, Reuters, ca - 
ized business and trade publica- 
tions, and more. Our Executive 
News Service will electronically 
find, “clip” and file news for you— 
to read whenever you like. 


INVEST WISELY 

Get complete statistics on over 
10,000 NYSE, AMEX, and OTC 
securities. Historic trading statistics 
on over 90,000 stocks, bonds, funds, 
issues, and options. Ten years of 
daily commodity quotes. Updates 
on hundreds of companies world- 
wide. Standard & Poor's. Value 
Line. Over a dozen investment tools. 


HAVE FUN 
Play all sorts of sports and en- 








Write or call: 800 848-8199 


Name 
Address 
City 





information: 


Do you have a modem? 





Where do you use your computer? 


Time 5/28/90 





State 


What kind of computer do youown? O Mac 


chokes ish ple 
teasi 01 

TVype game shows with Five 
entertainment.” Or, for the ultimate 
in excitement, get into interactive 
land, sea, or space adventures. 


So much for so little. 
All you pay is a low, one-time 
cost for a Membership Kit 
retail price 
39,95), Your on- 
line time is as low 
as 10¢ a minute. 
In most major 
metropolitan areas 
ju can go online with a 
local phone call. Plus, you'll 
receive a $25.00 Introductory 
Usage Credit with the purchase 
of your CompuServe Member- 
ship Kit. 


So easy the whole family 
can go online. 

CompuServe is so easy to use, 
even beginners catch on quickly. 
And if you ever get lost or confused, 
youcan always ask ions online 
or phone our helpful Customer 
Service Department. 

Before you can access 
CompuServe, you need a computer, 


Please send a brochure describing all CompuServe can do for me. 


Zip 


Answer the following questions and we'll send you more product-specific 


CZ IBM or compatible 
O Apple O Other 
0 None 
0 Yes 0 No 
O Home O Both 
O Work =O Other 









a modem (to connect 
your computer to your 
phone), and simple 
communications soft- 
ware. Now you're 
ready to order For 
your low, one-time & / 
membership fee, Fy 
you'll receive: | 
ea ered easy- 
to-understand Users 
Guide 
e your exclusive 
preliminary password 
e a subscription to our 
monthly publication, 
CompuServe Magazine 
e a $25.00 usage credit 


To buy a CompuServe 
Membership Kit, see your nearest 
computer dealer To receive our 
informative brochure, fill out and 
send in the prepaid card below. If 
the card is pat or if you prefer 
to order direct, call today. 

CompuServe. You don't have 
to know how it works to appreciate 
all it can do—for you. 


CompuServe’ 


800 848-8199 
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Design 
able, so he invented and patented his own 
brand, called Favrile glass. By 1900 he 
boasted that he could call on 5,000 colors 
and effects to reproduce “the vast, teeming 
bosom of nature.” 

The twelve windows represented in 
“Masterworks” pulse with a colorist’s 
verve and ingenuity. Here are familiar 
nouveau nature themes: profusions of 
rowdy blooms and bursting vines, roe 
deer and sailboats bobbing on azure seas. 
In the 9-ft.-tall Cockatoo and Parakeet, a 
bird with opalescent feathers pecks at vi- 
brant cherries. In the magnificent Land- 
scape Triptych, Tiffany played with shade 
and light in a glade to produce landscape 





Study in refinement: Tiffany at his easel 


A colorist who prefigured abstraction. 


poetry worthy of the Hudson River school 
of painting. Vase of Red Peonies, dominat- 
ed by a glorious clot of blossoms, prefig- 
ures abstraction. 

The 17 leaded-glass lamps displayed in 
Masterworks” radiate a ragtime glow— 
magnolias, maple leaves, dragonflies and 
cobwebs are set atop finely wrought bronze 
bases. Viewed together, however, they 
overwhelm a modern eye, a sort of kaleido- 
| scopic overdose, Tiffany would perhaps 
have been embarrassed by such a showing 
| of his lamps. He considered them rankly 
commercial and beneath his talents. They 








were, however, a convenient way to use up 
the several tons of glass chips and shards 
remaining from his monumental windows. 
At his 68th birthday party, where more 
than 160 examples of his art were dis- 
played, Tiffany exhibited only one lamp: a 
unique construction in which a golden 
glass globe is supported by shimmering 
enameled copper peacock heads. Still, the 
leaded-glass lamps became best sellers and 
were turned out by the hundreds, peaking 
in popularity between 1904 and 1912. 
Despite such success, however, red 
was the color of Tiffany’s balance sheet. 
He simply spent more on materials and 
manpower than he earned in sales and 
commissions. Every year, thanks to the 
largesse of his wealthy family, he wrote a 
check to cover the shortfall, and went on 
making magnificent windows and exqui- 
site vases. It sounds like something an 
| artist might do. 2 








he African elephant is perilously 
close to extinction. Ruthless ivory 
poachers are wiping out tens of 
thousands every year. Conservationists 
are desperately struggling to combat 
the slaughter, and to protect the 
future of this glorious creature 
William Campbell's striking color 
photograph of the African elephant 
was taken for TIME. Now it’s available 
as a high quality poster, printed in full 
color with a gloss finish on heavy stock 
—at a lavish size of 20 by 30 inches 


1 Maw 


Price: $20. Quantity discounts are 

available 
To order please write: 

Pyramid Graphics 

P. O. Box 4992 

New York, NY 10185 
Please add $3 for postage and 
handling per poster, American 
Express orders please enclose your 
card number and expiration date as 
well. For any questions please call 
1-800-562-0888 and allow six to eight 
weeks for delivery 


A contribution from the proceeds is being made to the 
World Wildlife Fund. 


BECOME A 
JAL KIZUKI 


AND GET YOUR 
OWN 747. 





At JAL, we don't just have me 
chanics. We have kizuki 


An elite es : 
corps of engineers who are assigned 


to their own 747s 









Because each plane is worked 
on by one kizuki team, each kizuki is 


obsessed with its performance 


Unique to the business, this sys 


tem has helped us maintain the on 
time departure record year after year 
And helped us maintain a very 


comfortable relationship with our 
passengers 
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Breakfast bonanza or Mr. Tooth Decay?: a shelf full of coreals based on show-biz figures 


Ah, How Sweet It Is! 








Barbie, Batman and friends feed a sugary controversy 


“Mi ommy, Mommy! I want Turtles! 
Gimmie Barbie! Can I have Bat- 
man?” Cruising the cereal aisle in the local 
supermarket these days is like changing 
channels on Saturday morning: a Crayola 
parade of sugarcoated turtles, ghosts, bats 
and bears goes by. Kids have an insatiable 
sweet tooth for breakfast foods based on 
cartoons, movies, toys and games, a fact 
that has cereal makers rubbing their hands 
and a growing cadre of parents hollering 
“Enough!” 

Stars have been used to sell breakfast 
at least since Olympian Bob Richards 
promoted Wheaties. But the presweet- 
ened concoctions that currently have lit- 
tle palates tingling may leave grownups 
fumbling for another cup of decaf or a 
couple of Tums. Hard on the heels of the 
cartoon craze and hit movie, Teenage Mu- 
tant Ninja Turtles Cereal is doing kitchen 
box office. It consists of tiny, turtle-shaped 
marshmallow bits mixed with “Ninja Nets,” 
pieces of khaki-colored wheat, which is 
used in adult cereal as well. The taste: con- 
centrated marzipan. 

America’s most fashionable doll ap- 
peared on grocery shelves last year. Break- 
fast With Barbie offers a bowl of itty-bitty 
hearts, bows and stars in lollipop colors. 
Ghostbusters contains marshmallow spec- 
ters, and Nintendo Cereal Systems boasts 
fruity-flavored video-game characters. Hot 
Wheels, for fans of Mattell’s little toy cars, 
blends marshmallow vehicles with frosted 
oat “mag wheels.” Batman comes in an 


| ominous black box, but the little bats inside 


are gold. Not even a nine-year-old caped- 
crusader freak will eat black food. 

The market for children’s cereals is 
toothsome. Almost one-third of the $7 bil- 
lion worth of ready-to-eat cereals sold in 
the U.S. is aimed at kids. Ralston Purina, 
which makes mainstream breakfast foods 
like Rice Chex, produces about 90% of “li- 
censed character” cereals for youngsters. 





The products almost sell themselves. Says 


| John McMillan, an analyst with Prudential 


Bache: “You don't really have to advertize. 
Just let the kids watch the cartoons.” 

That is just the problem for parents, 
who worry about the nutritional value of 
the breakfast blasts. In many presweetened 
cereals, sugar amounts to approximately 
40% of the weight, or about one table- 
spoon a serving. Some nutritionists believe 
a moderate amount of sugar is O.K. for 
kids who otherwise eat well. “I wouldn’t 
say that everyone should eat six candy bars 
a day,” says Fergus Clydesdale, food- 
science professor at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, “But in moderation and as part 
of a varied diet, sugar would cause no 
problems.” 

Other experts are concerned that chil- 
dren who continue to load up on the “emp- 
ty” calories in sweet foods may not get a 
proper nutritional balance. Bonnie Lieb- 
man, a nutritionist at the Center for Sci- 
ence in the Public Interest, finds it ironic 
that “the same companies that are making 
cereals with whole grain, lots of dried fruit, 
high fiber and few preservatives for adults 
are still using sugar and refined flour and 
artificial flavoring for kids.” Most every- 
one agrees the sweet stuff promotes tooth 
decay. “I tell kids they should throw away 
the cereal and eat the boxes,” says Richard 
Holstein, a New Jersey children’s dentist. 
“At least they'd get some fiber.” 

Given the flashy packaging, kids might 
be willing to try. And they will have plenty 
of chances. New cereals seem to pop up 
with every trip to the market, and manu- 
facturers are poised to sugarcoat the next 
craze, no matter how short its life-span. 
After Dick Tracy hits the ‘plexes next 
month, it is a fair bet that little wrist radios 
will be floating in milk on the nation’s 
breakfast tables. Can the Simpsons be far 
behind? —By4J.D. Reed. Reported by Janice M. 
Horowitz and Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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Youd be surprised 
at you 
can learn from 


a child with 
Down Syndrome. 


Photo by Willa Zakin 


Meet are . sa nine, a Girl 
5 d grade. Mary has 





° idrome, a genetic birth 
detect that strikes all races and 
isually caus rental retardation. 

Th anks to educational programs 
of love and support from 
her family and friends, Mary can 
read and write and even beat you 
heckers. Working through 
research, public awareness pro 
ns and a services, the 
syndrome Society 
ke Mary. 








A person with 
Down Syndrome tries 
hard to understand. 
Won't you? 

For a booklet and information, or 
to make a tax deductible contri- 
bution, write: National Down Syn- 


drome Society, 666 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10012 
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x , Hitachi 
' i video cameras 
are renowned from sea 
to shining seas 





too. 


The best and brightest ideas come from Hitachi. Irrefutable evidence: The VI-LC50A VCR/LCD Monitor. This 7.5-pound giant 
features a sharp and vivid 5-inch liquid crystal display monitor. Hi-Fi VHS recording and playback capabilities. A 3-way power 
supply system. And best of all, it plays standard VHS pes All this means the VI-LC50A is the equivalent of owning your very 


own miniature movie theater. Hitachi is making a big splash in a number of other fields, too 
Our technological prowess is brightening the lives of people from coast to coast © HH ITAC Hi i 
np C " 21 3 


Hitachi Sales Corp. of America 
Hitachi Sales Corp. of Hawai, inc. Ko 4or 1, Hawa: 
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Signals from Distant Disasters 


The search intensifies for Einstein’s gravity waves 














Science 











W hen Albert Einstein unveiled his gen- 
eral theory of relativity in 1916, he 
predicted several phenomena that could be 
used to test its validity. Two of them—that 
light is bent by gravity and that the orbit of 
Mercury wobbles in a certain way—were 


confirmed within just a few years, convinc- | 


ing scientists that relativity was a revolu- 
tionary discovery, not just a mathematical 
curiosity. But Einstein thought another of 
his claims would never be proved. His the- 
ory predicted that fast-moving, massive ob- 
jects emit gravity waves, small distortions 


| moving through the fabric of space and 





at a whole new force as a transmitter of sig- 
nals from the universe. That is bound to 
bring big surprises.” ; 
LIGO will measure the minute motions 
of hanging weights as they ride the waves. 
The observatory will not be a single facili- 
ty but a pair of installations separated by | 
at least 1,600 km (1,000 miles) to rule out 
false signals from, say, local earthquakes. 
Each L-shaped installation will consist of 
two pipes 4 km (2.5 miles) long, set at 
right angles to each other and emptied of 
air. A laser, placed at the intersection of 
the pipes, will emit a beam that is split into | 








CATCHING A WAVE 







Weights 







4-km (made of quartz 
(2 1/2-mi.) that both transmits 
pipe and reflects light) 


1 the gravity-wave detector consists of two 
casein th gelnsspod wbepaedegae oly ooh 
at the ends of each pipe. A laser beam 
is split and bounced back and between 
the weights and then sent to the light detector. 








time. Einstein said these waves would be 
virtually undetectable, and it was not until a 
few years ago that physicists began their so 
far futile search for the elusive ripples. 

Now scientists are suddenly optimistic 
about finding this missing link in Einstein's 
theory. A new facility called the Laser Inter- 
ferometer Gravitational-Wave Observa- 
tory (LIGO), planned for completion in 
1995, could provide the first direct evidence 
that gravity waves exist. The $192 million 
project recently got a thumbs-up from Pres- 
ident George Bush, who asked Congress for 
$47 million in start-up funding as part of his 
proposed 1991 budget. The search for a 
suitable site has already begun. 

LIGO will be 100 to 1,000 times as sensi- 
tive as existing gravity-wave detectors. That 
should be enough not only to confirm rela- 
tivity but also to probe deeply into the most 
violent processes in the cosmos, including 
exploding supernovas, collisions between 
black holes, and “starquakes” on the semi- 
solid surfaces of neutron stars. All of these 
phenomena are believed to send out char- 
acteristic bursts of gravity waves. Says Ro- 
chus Vogt, the Caltech physics professor 
who heads the joint M.LT.-Caltech team 





that will build LIGO: “We are going to look 





| to travel as little as one ten-quadrillionth 











two parts, each of which will bounce back 
and forth between suspended weights and 
finally return to the intersection. There 
the beams will be recombined, and a de- 
tector will examine them for slight distor- 
tions that will reveal whether movements 
of the weights have forced one light beam 


of a centimeter farther than the other, a 
likely signal that gravity waves have af- 
fected them. 

While the two LIGO installations by 
themselves will enable scientists to tune 
in to heavenly disasters, the addition of 
two more facilities would make it possi- 
ble to determine the precise locations of 
the events. Says Vogt: “There are pro- 
posals pending to build gravity-wave ob- 
servatories in Europe and Australia, and 
we're hoping to put together an interna- 
tional network.” That will take time, and 
some of the most important discoveries 
lie years in the future. But just as Galileo 
did with his crude telescope in the early 
1600s, the first generation of gravity- 
wave astronomers will undoubtedly learn 
things right away that will dramatically 
enrich science’s understanding of the 
universe. — By Michael D. Lemonick 
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up to appear in this play? 
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DODGE PRESENTS 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


INTERNATIONAL RACE OF GHAMPEONS XIV 


EARNHARDT 
+, SETS RECORD 
ON BN EWN) 1-7 





ho is the best race car driver in America? The Dodge Inter- 
national Race of Champions (IROC) is trying to find out by TALLADEGA RESULTS 
bringing together 12 of the leading car jockeys from every 1. Dale Earnhardt, NASCAR 
corner of the sport, buckling them inside identically pre- 
pared Dodge Daytonas and turning them loose for mad- 
dash sprints on three prestigious tracks. 

The prize money isn’t the carrot here, even though this year’s best overall per- 

former will pocket $175,000 from a total purse of $608,000. What's really at stake is 


6. Dorsey Schroeder, Trans-Am* 
the prestige of coming out ahead after everybody started out even—and joining the 
racing royalty who have won the series in the past (see box). 


7. Rusty Wallace, NASCAR* 
8. Terry Labonte, NASCAR 
9. Geoff Brabham, Camel GT* 


2. Al Unser Jr., CART 
3. Mark Martin, NASCAR 


4. Darrell Waltrip, NASCAR 
5. Martin Brundle, Formula | 


The IROC series began in 1974, took a three-year pit stop in the early '80s and now 
is going as fast as a 355 cubic-inch small-block V-8 with 490 horses will let it. Because 
you asked, that’s about 192 miles per hour on the straightaway of a high-banked track 
like Talladega. In fact, Talladega's 2.66-mile Superspeedway is where Dale Earnhardt 
broke the IROC record in the season-opener on May 5. Earnhardt, a three-time Winston 
Cup champion but winless in 17 previous IROC starts, averaged 188.055 mph to beat 


*1989 racing class champion 
CART star Al Unser Jr. by a car length. Bill Elliott of NASCAR set the previous record of 
186.239 mph at Daytona in 1988. 


10. Emerson Fitupaldi, Formula 1* 
11. Bobby Rahal, CART 
12. Danny Sullivan, CART 


The Alabama race, to be broadcast nationally by ABC on May 27, was a shoot- FORMER CHAMPIONS 
out from the start. Drafting each other masterfully, five drivers exchanged the lead 
15 times in the 38-lap event. “A couple of those guys were pretty wild,” said de- 1974 Mark Donohue SCCA 
fending NASCAR champion Rusty Wallace. “It was definitely ‘shaft your partner’ 1975 Bobby Unser USAC 
out there,” agreed 1989 Trans-Am winner Dorsey Schroeder. “But it was great.” 1976 AJ. Foyt USAC 
Earnhardt shot around Darrell Waltrip, another three-time NASCAR champ, on 1977 AJ. Foyt USAC 
the last lap to take the final lead, and Al Jr. 1978 Al Unser USAC 
tried to do the same to Earnhardt but came 1979 Mario Andretti FIA 
ABC TV SCHEDULE up short. “Al Jr. helped me win the race,” 1980 Bobby Allison NASCAR 
May 27 3:30-4:30 PM EDT Earnhardt said, describing how Unser 1984 Cale Yarborough NASCAR 
Talladega, Ala. helped make both their cars go faster by 1985 Harry Gant NASCAR 
August 5 5:00-6:00 PM EDT drafting so close behind. Under the circum- 1986 Al Unser Jr. CART 
Geveland: tae stances, Waltrip figured his defeat was inev- 1987 Geoff Bodine NASCAR 
August 26 5:00-6:00 PM EDT itable. ‘| was a sitting duck,” said Waltrip, 
Brooklyn, Mich. 


1988 Al Unser Jr. CART 
“but I'm tickled to death. We were having 1989 Terry Labonte NASCAR 
some fun.” 
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[ROC 
MOVES TO 
DAYTONA. 


Dis yar hiner ae of Chains 
really moves. To Dodge Daytona, the new official car 
of the IROC series. With 360 cubes of Mopar iron, 
these specially-built Daytonas give the likes of Darrell 
Waltrip ond Danny Sullivan all the muscle they need 
to flex. So get set for some exciting racing. Now that 
chee lagen it's going to 
be one very fast season. 
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THE MOST 
ENDURING MONUMENT 
IS NOT MARBLE, 
BUT MEMORY. 











What began with fresh- 
cut flowers became a 
living tradition. 
Even before the 
Civil War ended, 
women in the 
South had be- 
gun placing 
ngon pe if towers on sol- 


General James A. Garfi 
Cemetery on the first nat 





1868. General Lllysses 


mit diers’ graves. 
Confederate and Union both. 

Their generosity was impartial. And 
inspirational. 

It moved Francis Miles Finch to write 
an impassioned poem, titled “The Blue and 
The Gray,” which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly in September 1867. Its heartfelt 
sentiment swept the country. 

In town after town, people held com- 
memorations for the war dead. 

Since then, the spirit has grown. And 
the meaning of Memorial Day has grown, too. 

This year, we are helping to sponsor the 
first National 


Concert to 
honor all those 
who have given 
their lives for 


me of the most moving 







Cemetery where the President 
representative places 
a wreath at the Tomb of 

the Unknowns 








America, starting with the American Revolution. 

Back on the first official, national 
Memorial Day in 1868, main speaker General 
James A. Garfield paid tribute: 

“If silence is ever golden, it must be 
here beside the graves of fifteen thousand 
men whose lives were more significant 
than speech and whose death was a poem 
the music of which can never be sung.’ 

Our 1990 Memorial Day tribute will 
indeed be musical. But no less sincere 
than General Garfield's. And through live 
broadcasts on PBS television and National 
Public Radio, we will bring it to hundreds 
of thousands of Americans. 

Please join us. 

The real meaning of Memorial Day is 
not preserved by a cold, marble marker. But 
by a living spirit. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
A Strong Company For A Strong Country 











Music -- 


Lady of Spain, | Abhor You... 


Should accordion players register with the authorities? 


By JESSE BIRNBAUM 
cientists have known for a while that it is 


S the shifting of tectonic plates that pro- 
duces earthquakes. What scientists should 
be grateful to learn is that the reason the 
plates shift is that somebody is playing the pi- 
ano accordion, Tectonic plates are very sen- 
sitive: they cannot abide the sound of accor- 


that the accordion lobby is as powerful as 
the National Rifle Association. That is no 
surprise, since both organizations favor un- 
regulated possession of lethal instruments. 
At least it can be said for the N.R.A. that its 
members practice accuracy out of earshot, 
deep in the woods. They also wear earplugs 
to deaden the sound. 

Accordionists are deadening too, 








y Ge ane AS 
Those Darn Accordions! flouting San Francisco's tectonic plates 


Restaurant diners have indigestion, and the ozone layer is in pretty bad shape too 


dion playing, and when they hear all that 
caterwauling, they shift uncomfortably, jolt- 
ing the Richter scale to A above high C. It is 
no coincidence that earthquakes occur 
wherever huge numbers of accordion players 
congregate. Many of them are said to be 
aswarm in eastern China, where earth- 
quakes are common, although the Red 
Cross has not yet been able to confirm this. 
In light of these revelations, it seems 
odd that San Francisco, America’s best- 
known earthquake center, has not taken 
the obvious course of compelling accor- 
dion players to register with the authori- 
ties. Instead, the board of supervisors has 
designated the accordion as the city’s offi- 
cial instrument, thereby hastening the de- 
cline of San Francisco as we know it. Noth- 
ing more perverse has happened in that 
town since a woman collected $50,000 after 
claiming that a 1964 cable-car accident had 
transformed her into a nymphomaniac. 
That the supervisors caved in indicates 


though they do not wear earplugs or play 
deep in the woods. They go deep into 
dance halls, beer parlors, Communions 
and bar mitzvahs, inflicting Tico Tico and 
Hava Nagila with relentless merriment, not 
to say total disregard for euphony. It is 
their way of paying homage to their patron, 
St. Lawrence of Welk, but in fact they only 
irritate St. Andreas of Fault. 

In San Francisco the chief irritant is a 
band of 15 or so perpetrators whose nom 
de guerre is Those Darn Accordions! and 
who charge kamikaze-style into restau- 
rants, wreaking indigestion on helpless 
customers with deafening choruses of 
Lady of Spain. T.D.A.! even threatened to 
“play” in city hall but was prevented from 
doing so when engineers warned that the 
building might collapse from excessive vi- 
bration. Instead, it was the board of super- 
visors that collapsed. “One of the things I 
love about San Francisco,” said T.D.A.! 
accordionist J. Raoul Brody, “is that a 
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NOBODY WANTS HIM, 
BUT HE'S HERE. 


There are no doting grand- 
parents to indulge little Pepe. No 
father to bring home a toy or food 
or love. His whole world consists 
of hunger and rejection. 

But you can help for just $21 a 
month through our sponsorship 
program. You can provide Pepe, 
or a child like him, with a better 
diet, clothes, medical attention 
and school. 

But please hurry. There are 
too many unwanted children in 
the world. And too few people 
who care. 





Feeeeeeeeeereeen eg 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, PO. Box 5381 
Dept. TSP, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


D 1 wish to sponsor a © boy, 0 girl, in 
0 Asia, D Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© 1 will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year D, the 
first month (). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

O I can't sponsor, but will help $ 





0 Please send me further information 


NAME 


ADoa EAS 
ty State ir 
Check Am, Express MasterCard Visa 
AED NO tx? Gari 
VGNATURD 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


Leeseeeeeeeeseeeend 
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ow an exciting new maga- 
zine offers a bounty of his- 
tory, spectacle and fun for 
Southern travelers. 

Travel South—lose yourself 
to the sand and surf of Southern 
beaches, To rustic resorts. Grand 

hotels. Intimate restaurants. 
World-class golf courses and 
tennis courts. 

Get insider where-to, 
when-to and how-to on 

tours...cruises...weekend- 
ers...festivals and more! 
Even maps! Plus ingenious 
trip tips and a personalized 
Southern travel service— 
to eliminate snags before 










———— you ever get started! 
= The time is right! 
Subscribe now and save 17 % 

1 year (4 issues) only $9.97 


Call toll-free Southern Living» 


1-800-633-8628 


1-800-292-8667 
P.O. Box 830611 Birmingham, AL 35283 
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Music 





| that confounds world civilization. It was 





this. — With reporting by Lee Griggs/San Francisco 


bunch of dopes like us can get together and 
make something like this happen.” 

San Francisco is not the only epicenter 
of this distress. Deborah Norville, new co- 
anchor on the Today show and a closet ac- 
cordion player, assaulted her audience 
with a blunt instrument rendition of the 
dreaded Lady of Spain. No earthquakes 
were reported, though the performance 
succeeded in further sinking the show's 
shaky Nielsens, while Norville’s personal 
Richter rating slid glissando-style to C be- 
low low A, somewhere to the left of the 
keyboard. 


ad ow the accordion ever managed to 
achieve respectability is still a matter 


named in Vienna in 1829 by one Cyrillus 
Demian. Right away, it should have been 
called the discordion, but nobody anticipat- 
ed the disaster that would befall. Little was 
heard of Demian after that, but it is easy to 
speculate that he was invited to leave Aus- 
tria and settled in China in plenty of time 
for the earthquake season. The Red Cross 
has not yet been able to confirm this. 

What can be confirmed is that despite 
the frantic opposition of music lovers, the 
accordion gained wide notoriety, prompt- 
ing such otherwise sensible composers as 
Sergei Prokofiev and Virgil Thomson to 
write for the instrument. When their work 
fell on deafened ears, Serg and Virg real- 
ized they had made a terrible mistake and 
returned to more dignified pursuits. 

By then it was too late. The accordion 
proliferated like the South American killer 
bee, joining the family of base instruments 
that includes the comb and tissue paper, 
the bagpipe and the exhaust pipe. Today 
an estimated 75,000 accordionists can be | 
observed running amuck across the U.S., | 
competing in squeeze-offs. In self-defense, 
they are banded together in associations | 
presided over by the likes of people named 
Big Lou. It would not surprise anyone to 
learn that a certain Big George laces him- 
self into the accordion harness and knocks 
out a couple of choruses of Boola Boola 
when he can’t find a friend to pitch horse- 
shoes with. Big Barb wears the earplugs. 
(So do the Secret Service people, though 
for security reasons those little things in 
their ears are called radio receivers.) 

Meanwhile, the accordion lobby’s tri- 
umph threatens to encourage further ero- | 
sion of the musical landscape. They have al- 
ready infiltrated a punk band dubbed 
Polkacide and the backup bands of Bruce 
Springsteen and Billy Joel. Next the city fa- 
thers of Detroit; Skokie, Ill.; and St. Paul will 
succumb and proclaim the accordion their 
official designated hitter. These cities are 
unaware that it is the convergence of hun- 
dreds of accordion players pumping out The 
Beer Barrel Polka in unison that depletes the 
ozone layer. The Red Cross is looking into 
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Dancing 
On the 
Charts 


Madonna’s 
stepsisters 
score with cool 
moves, crafty 
sounds 


By JAY COCKS 


elcome back, Madonna. A lot’s 
been happening since you've 
been away. You just hit Ameri- 
} can concert halls for the first time in three 
years, and you're dancing back into a 
changed pop world. Better sneak a look. 
A few women out there may be gaining 
on you. 

There’s Janet Jackson, 24, Michael’s 
younger sister, enjoying her fourth Top 
Five hit with her current single, Alright, and 
an album, Janet Jackson’s Rhythm Nation 
1814, that has already sold five million 
copies. Her current tour, her first sustained 
appearance as a solo act, leaves no doubt 
that she’s not a studio-made creature. Her 
show combines sleek high tech and smooth 
dance rhythm into an evening of snazzy 
soul with a social conscience. 

There’s also Paula Abdul, 27, the for- 
mer Los Angeles Lakers cheerleader who 
became a choreographer, then singer and 
finally a superstar. Abdul's celebrity as- 
cent has been so persistent (her album 
Forever Your Girl was in the Top Ten for 64 





iA PEARSON 













PAULA ABDUL 
Choreographing a 
movie, she is too busy 
to record a follow-up to 
Forever Your Girl. Her 
latest is an album of 
Forever remixes. 


weeks and spawned five hit singles) and so 
dizzying that it hasn't left her time to make 
a follow-up record. Her newly released 
Shut Up and Dance is an album of Forever 
remixes slicked up at the sound board. 
The idea is to tide fans over until she finish- 


| es choreographing Oliver Stone's film bi- 


ography of Jim Morrison. She had better 
hurry. 

Because there’s Jody Watley, 30, god- 
child of soul great Jackie Wilson. With six 


JODY WATLEY 
Don't call her a 
dance diva, but 
her six Top Ten 
























JANET JACKSON 
What can top 
album sales of 

5 million? Why, a 
smash tour of 
snazzy soul. 







Top Ten singles from her first two records, 
she is hard at work not only on a new album 
(due out by year’s end) but also on keeping 
the lines drawn and the competitive edge 
keen. “Janet and Paula are more similar to 
each other than I am,” she says. “They 
both are much more accomplished dancers 
than I am. They are more commercially 
successful than I am. I’m innovative, sort of 
the renegade of the bunch. I have shorter 
hair. I have a tattoo.” 

And then there’s the sprightly Gloria 
Estefan, 32, who boogies with a Latin lilt 
and a dash of salsa, temporarily out of 
commission with a bad back after a nasty 
bus crash. (She’s on the mend at home in 
Miami, thanks, doing fine and due back on 
stage in three to six months.) “I don’t feel 
Cuban or American,” the Cuban-born 
singer reflected before her accident. “I 
guess I feel Latin Miami.” That neatly en- 
capsulates the music she makes too: sunny, 
open and hot. 

And let’s not forget Taylor Dayne, who 
looks like Kim Basinger and has all the 
funk of Batman’s butler Alfred. Not to 
mention—well, perhaps just mention— 
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Jane Child, Lisa Stansfield and Alannah 
Myles, and even Basia, who brings an East 
European flavor to all this booty shaking. 

This group of women owes a stepsister- 
ly debt to Madonna. They are singers who 
have molded a slick look, cool moves and a 
crafty urban sound into a commanding cul- 
tural presence. One crucial difference is 
that Madonna now dwells in the realms of 
rarefied pop; she is a totem of high fashion. 
Jackson, Abdul, Watley and Estefan have a 
more vigorous immediacy. They seem, 
whatever their success, cozier with the 
| kids, closer to the street corner. 

The proximity is crucial. Moves are as 
vital as music right now. Not since the days 














| of Travolta’s white suit have the dance 
floors and the chart tops been so closely 
aligned. Madonna’s inescapable new sin- 
gle, Vogue (currently No. 1), evokes the 
trend for “voguing,” a dance that may yet 
become a phenomenon now that the Mate- 
rial Girl has given it her blessing. Jackson, 

Abdul and the others have different, rather 

more soulful moves, but the interdepen- 

dence between musical stuff and strutting 
| stuff has given them all a generic name: 

“dance divas.” 

“T hate being called a dance diva!” pro- 
tests Watley. “My intent has always been to 
make great music.” Says Jackson: “Aside 
from dance music, | don’t think there’s 
anything whatsoever that Madonna and I 
have in common. She doesn’t really 
dance.” Jackson, of course, can really 
shake it down, having learned her moves 
from Abdul (who collaborated on four cir- 
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Los Angeles 


cuit-blowing videos from Janet's smash 


1986 Control album). 
Dance music is sex in syncopation. De- | 
spite Abdul’s occasional attempts at | 
raunch, like the video for Cold-Hearted, 
she seems the Valley Girl incarnate, a Do- 
ris Day for the "90s whose response to a 
heavy sexual move would be a rousing Lak- 
ers cheer. Jackson plays against carnality 
with genuine winsomeness (‘I think 
there’s a sassyness, but I just don’t think 
I’m sexy”), and with a deliberate but unem- 
phatic social agenda touching on every- 
thing from youthful rootlessness to perva- 
sive bigotry. “I love Tracy Chapman and 
U2, but it’s not me,” Jackson says. “No one 
likes to sit and listen to someone 
preach for hours and hours. Kids who 
listen to my music hop from party to 
party, just having a good time. They 
pull out the lyric sheet because 
they’re so much into the music, and 
they come up to me and say, ‘Man, I 
didn’t know that song was so serious.’ 
That makes me feel really good.” 
The strength of Abdul's songs is 
their undiluted danceability. She does 
not write her own material, which at 
least means she can dodge the full 
blame for such refrains as “And you 
know—it ain’t fiction/ Just a natural 
fact/ We come together/ Cuz oppo- 
sites attract.” Says Danny Kelly, an 
editor at England’s New Musical Ex- 
press, where these lyrics provoke 
“gales of laughter” among the staff: 
“Paula Abdul is this year’s popular 
bimbette. She’s beyond redemption.” 
Abdul insists, “I can be whatever I 
want to be.” She vows, however, to 
take a stronger hand in writing her 
new album, and even suggests she 





GLORIA ESTEFAN might dip into a political theme. 

Anasty bus accident will keep Jackson is a deft writer; she col- 
her offstage this summer, but laborated on six of Rhythm Nation’s 
meanwhile her records will tunes with her savvy producers, Jim- 
transport you to Latin Miami: my Jam and Terry Lewis, and is espe- 
sunny, open and hot. cially proud of Black Cat, She should 


be. She wrote that one all on her own 

and, along with its restless beat, pro- 
vided a cool lyrical ferocity (“Black cat 
nine lives/ Short days long nights/ Livin’ on 
the edge/ Not afraid to die”) that recalls 
the scarier walks that brother Michael has 
taken on the wild side. 

Jackson started to make Control when 
she was not yet out of her teens, working 
with producers Jam and Lewis. On Rhythm 
Nation, she sent a fretful record-company 
executive home, dumped his concept for 
the album and substituted her own notion 
of a “rhythm nation,” a kind of border-to- 
border and sea-to-sea evocation of a single 
harmonious subgroup united by the big 
beat. “That’s what’s so nice about a rhythm 
nation. It really does exist.” 

Jackson says that, and smiles, and you 
believe it. At the very least, it makes you 
want to apply fora visa. —With reporting by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York and Denise Worrell/ 
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Lioyd and Fox: cowboy sneakers 


All Smiles 
BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART Ill 
Directed by Robert Zemeckis 
Screenplay by Bob Gale 


F °; all the hubbub Marty McFly (Mi- 
chael J. Fox) and Doc Brown (Christo- 
pher Lloyd) have encountered—and 
caused—on their voyages, the Back to the 
Future movies have moved along the time- 
space continuum with easy, free-striding 
confidence. Maybe Marty and Doc (and 
the rest of us, looking on) have suffered 
momentary disorientations. But director 
Robert Zemeckis and writer Bob Gale 
have always known where they were and, 
better still, where they were heading. 

This concluding chapter in what has 
turned out to be the most delightful and 
conscientiously made series since Star 
Wars finds our intrepid explorers back in 
the Old West of 1885. Marty is trying 
to bend history around an inconvenient 
shooting in which it is preordained that 
Doc will dic. Were that to happen, of 
course, everything that has already oc- 
curred in Future I and I] would be rendered 
impossible. In a sense Marty is fighting not 
only for Doc but also for his own future, 
which now lies in our movie past. 

The gags come in every size and shape. 
Small: Marty in full cowboy regalia except 
for his shoes, which are, incongruously, 
sneakers. Large: an Indian arrow having 
punctured the gas tank of their time ma- 
chine (still that goofily customized De 
Lorean), Marty and Doc must purloin a lo- 
comotive to push the car up to warp speed. 
Romantic: frenetic Doc smitten by love 
for—who else in a western?— Mary Steen- 
burgen’s lovely schoolmarm. Deliciously 
anticipated: the appearance of Marty’s 
bullying nemesis Biff (Thomas F. Wilson), 
this time got up as his distant ancestor Bu- 
ford (“Mad Dog’’) Tannen, the dumbest 
gun in the West. 

Future Ill is all smiles, nostalgically 
respectful of the western genre, serenely 
sure of the strength of its own more 
immediate heritage and of our affection 
for it. 


N Hal Ted 


Nos 


— By Richard Schickel 








MOST 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
CAN ONLY OFFER 
THE TERMINALLY ILL 
ONE THING. 


SYMPATHY. 


Unfortunately, sympathy won't pay the rent. Or buy medical supplies. 
Or get you into a decent nursing home. 

That’s why The Prudential has created the “Living Needs Benefit”™ 

It's not meant to replace health insurance. Or disability insurance. 
Nor, is it a loan. 

It's a way for the terminally ill or those permanently confined to a 
nursing home to receive almost all the death benefit from their Prudential 
life insurance policy before they die. 

It's our way of helping people at a time when they and their families 
need help the most. 

And The Prudential is making this extraordinary benefit available with 
no increase in premiums. 

If you would like to know more about the “Living Needs Benefit?’ 
please talk to a Prudential agent. 

Kindness and compassion can go a long way. But they can only go so far. 

The “Living Needs Benefit” 


ThePrudential & 


Benetit available on most Prudental ile insurance polcies t appro rad dential agent on 990 The Prudental insurance Company of Amenca 










. he etymology can be traced, with rare nicety, to the last 
Big Bang in world affairs before the current one—the piv- 
otal autumn of 1945, just after the end of World War IT and 
before the beginning of the cold war. “Our national security 
can only be assured on a very broad and comprehensive 
front,” said Navy Secretary James Forrestal at a Senate hear- 
ing that fall. He added, “I am using the word security here 
consistently and continuously, rather than defense.” Senator 
Edwin Johnson replied, “I like your words national security.” 

So did a lot of other Americans. By 1947 the National Se- 
curity Council was in business, and the term national security 
was in wide currency. Historically, the U.S. had felt immune 
to menaces afflicting lands less blessed by God and geogra- 
phy. But menaces there now were: 
missile technologies left in the ashes 
of the Third Reich and the aggressive 
ideology of an ally turned archrival. 
Also, as the supreme world power to 
emerge from the war, we nourished 
what Walter Lippmann called “the 
totally vain notion that if we do not 
set the world in order, no matter what 
the price, we cannot live in the world 
safely.” All these factors awakened 
worries about security and a striving 
for protective measures, mainly mili- 
tary ones. 

Over the decades, national security 
became a uniquely compelling article 
of civic liturgy: legislators, bureaucrats 
and judges regularly bowed before its 
incantation, its aura of danger and pa- 
triotic self-interest. In its pursuit, pub- 
lic coffers coughed forth trillions of 
dollars and military budgets were 7 : 
gorged like French geese. It is hard to remember that national 
security has not always been with us as a national preoccupation. 
But it hasn’t. Of late, it has become a hollow shell of an idea. It 
may be time to retire the term gracefully from service. 

Even before the fading of the cold war, the focus of na- 
tional security was beginning to blur. In the past few years, ad- 
vocates of softer-sounding causes have been intoning the sa- 
cred syllables as piously as the Pentagon. It is firmly 
implanted in conventional wisdom that our economic com- 
petitiveness is a matter of national security. Fighting drug 
traffic is proclaimed a matter of national security. So is repair- 
ing our witless educational system, our unhealthy health sys- 
tem, our crumbling infrastructure. 

So is, not least of all, our care of the realm currently speci- 
fied by Senator Al Gore. “The environment has become a ques- 
tion of national security,” says Gore. Indeed, environmental 
threats are the most analogous to military ones, and it’s easy 
enough to stretch national security’s original intent in this direc- 
tion. “Environmental refugees” fleeing from homelands made 
barren by shattered ecosystems are poignantly reminiscent of 
fugitives from the plains of war. Social instability, breeder of vi- 
olence, is a spreading by-product of desertification and defores- 
tation in lands as far apart as the Philippines and Egypt. 

Even given its ocean barriers and the ecological safety 
margins provided by its vast interior spaces and abundant re- 
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sources, America is vulnerable to transnational environmen- 
tal threats such as global warming and stratospheric ozone de- 
pletion. “A new kind of international security threat is 
advancing on us,” warns Gus Speth, president of the World 
Resources Institute in Washington, a leading environmental 
think tank. “The world’s geopolitical systems may be faring 
better, but its ecological systems are in trouble.” 

The recognition of nonmilitary aspects of security comes 
none too soon. If it ever did, national self-interest no longer 
calls for more arms, and it may currently depend on fewer. 
Now that some veils are being lifted on national-security ob- 
scurity, indications are that military facilities are major 
sources of toxic pollution. Military activity, it appears, has 
- been undermining security of a physi- 
E cal kind, in the name of protecting the 
3 metaphysical kind contemplated by 
3 geopolitical threat assessors. 

3 As part of a post-cold war reorder- 
3 ing of national priorities, a broadening 
3 of the definition of national security is 
3 apt. But so is at least a passing doubt 
8 about extending a frame of mind that 

in the past has not always aroused the 
_* nation’s noblest instincts—as the de- 
rivative term security risk can chilling- 
remind those who were around in 


ant cold war-type anxieties and con- 
itutional indelicacies to be applied in 
nonmilitary realms—in the environ- 


straints might be far more intrusive 
than military protectiveness, perhaps 
involving close public scrutiny of in- 
dustrial practices, even household be- 


havior? Instead it may be time to relax a bit and give room to 


other, more positive and less anxious goals: health, liberty, eq- 
uity, cultural enrichment, environmental enhancement—for 
their own sake rather than security’s. 

Happily, one of the more fertile lines of thinking about se- 
curity, paralleling its demilitarization, is its denationalization, 
which may at least restrain xenophobic excesses. Terms like 
common security, mutual security, global security, interna- 
tional security are proliferating in think tanks and Gorba- 
chev’s speeches, if not yet in the National Security Council. 
These terms have at their core the wise notion that in an in- 
creasingly interdependent world, security, however defined, 
cannot be achieved or protected along national lines; that our 
security depends on others’. 

If we demilitarize and denationalize national security, it’s 
no longer quite clear what is left, other than vague notions of 
peaceableness or stability or well-being. But such imprecision 
may not be a bad transitional state. After nearly a half-centu- 
ry’s concern about national security, a certain etymological in- 
ertia may be inevitable. This ingrained way of ordering and 
worrying may yield not so much to outright retirement as to a 
kick upstairs—to a grander role with little real significance. m= 


Wade Greene is a writer and a philanthropic adviser on peace 
and environment issues. 
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-abin space for five, six or seven plus > 
cabin five, ix or seven plus A © 
launch equipment like a specially ve AC aX a 

> 47 TZ ‘ ~ Ee 7 
cammed 3.1L V6 and front-wheel Ays 4 
drive. And speaking of aeronautics, 





Trans Sport's sleek shape lets it slice 


Vp? 
through the atmosphere with a Ge 
4 A~ 


lower coefficient of drag than 
any other minivan made or sold in 
America by any of GM's competitors. 


What's more, Trans Sport's body 
PONTIAC. 
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Ort. 
The Pontiac 
of Minivans! 


It's the space vehicle of the 90s from q ¢ : 26, 
the people who build Excitement. Yak 
Depending on the model, there's 


panels are made of a composite 
material that resists impacts and 

never rusts. Inside, there's an 
ergonomically sculpted steering 
wheel and analog gauges. Also, 
its modular seats can be easily 
rearranged, their backs folded for a 
table-like surface, tipped up for 
added floor area, or removed entirely 
to produce 112.6 cu fit of cargo space 
It all helps make Trans Sport* the 
perfect vehicle to take you and the 
crew where no van has gone before 
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Call Toll- Free 1-800- 888- 2997 For More Product Information. 
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‘ Latest reports indicate 
that high fashion has made 
little progress in Scotland. Happily, it still 
reaches only as far as the knee. 
The good things in life stay that way. 
Dewar's never varies. 
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